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THE LAME COBBLER. 











BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


His name is Jake, and a jolly old soulishe; ‘‘Sartingly, ma’am, sartingly!” responded 
as one may meet in this world of care. He § Jake, winking with redoubled energy. So, after 
winks at all the passers by; it isa habit of his, § the woman had gone, he took the chiid in his 
and everybody pardons him because—well, be- ¢ ¢ lap, trotted it and sang to it till it went to sleep 
eause he is Jake, the lame cobbler. Deformed, S over the lapstone as Jake had done; and then he 
uncouth, solitary old body though he is, he is a} S laid it on the floor, and fell to wondering why 
universal favorite. The children from the pens ; the mother didn’t come after it. 
houses, yonder, attired in dainty apparel, shout 3 ; * An hour passed. The cobbler had been stand- 
and run after old Jake. The man of business ing in his shop door, winking at every woman 
greets old Juke with a bow; and many a lady ; that passed in his perplexity—looking in vain 
smiles toward him with a grace and freedom ; for the red face and green veil that had intro- 
that the young beaux might covet. janet the little innocent who slept so soundly 

Old Jake is a character. $ on his floor. 

He lives in a little shingled house, whose one } Night came, and nobody claimed the child. 
room holds his bed, his tools and himself, and $ What was Jake todo? It had lain awake kick- 
there he cobbles from morning till night. The: 33 ing and crowing for another full hour, while 
little child—that child with the wide brow and $ Jake, forgetting his supper, sat meditating with 
unshadowed eyes—he is gone now—but stop; § ‘his hands thrust in his pockets. But the child 
I'll tell you the story. $ never asked to be cared for, or even to be looked 

One day—it was in the long ago, the old man at. It was a strange baby, and his good heart 
waked up from an extempore nap over his lap- $ would not let him turn it off; so hoping that the 
stone, and found himself nodding in the face 3 woman had lost her way and would return on 
of & queer-looking woman, who sat heated and; the morrow, he resolved to keep the child all 
dusty before him, holding a little child. She } night Many a night after did it sleep on his 
told him, (a strange smile by no means making } broad chest—many a day did it eat of his coarse 
her more attractive.) that she had taken the } bread and fresh milk, thriving, handsome, and 
liberty of coming in, seeing his door open, for 5 80 sweet-tempered that he declared it would 
she had walked a long way, and was very tired. learn everything but one—and that was—how 

“Sartingly, ma’am, sartingly,” said old Jake,‘{ to cry. 
giving the baby one of his queer winks, and § So pretty it looked! in its coarse, unshapely: 
favoring her with another, ‘‘jest set as long as $ * garments—which I shrewdly suspect the old cob- 
you like;” and he commenced sundry contor- bler made himself—laughing and crowing, by- 
tions, intended to amuse the little one, with § $ and- by talking its pretty baby talk over the bars 
whose beauty he seemed mightily taken, and } ; the old man put up for it. 
whose large, blue eyes, through some sort of ; $ It never seemed to interfere with his business: 
magnetic influence, were fastened on his face, $ ; never teased him nor his customers, but was so 
while its rosy mouth dimpled with a good-na- ; gentle and tractable that more than one rich man 
tured smile. Presently the woman asked if she $ $ made an offer to take it off his hands. But no— 
might Iny the baby down’ for a few minutes, ; it made old Jake too proud and happy—he 
while she went into a shop a little ways down g couldn’t hear of it; wait till he was dead and 
on the street. * gone, he said, then they might have his pet. 
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—HOMELY NAMES. 





Poor, old Jake! 


stalk. 


The bud was doomed, while $ 
the faded flower was slowly withering on the that morning! 
‘Little bub,” as the cobbler called him, 3 foundling had! 


oe 


Dear little bub! how sorrowful everybody felt 
And what a funeral the little 
It almost broke the cobbler’s 


was taken very sick one morning. The doctor 3 lonesome heart to lay the bright boy away, he 
came—the best in the city; poor little bub looked had built such castles for him in his one small 
up with his heavy eyes and tried to smile, ill asi room. The years have passed, and bub is not 


he was. But he never smiled again. He never 
stood at the bars, to crow and chatter to the ad- 
miring urchins who crowded round, again. 


He} 


forgotten, thSugh the merry smile has come 
back, and the roguish wink still asserts its right 
to greet everybody; and the old cobbler, who 


never nestled up to the big heart of the old cob-} shows a bald spot on the crown of his head as 


bler again, for his white brow, exquisite as the ; 


lily’s petal, felt not the hot tears; his waxen ears 
heard not the sobs that broke from the old man’s 
breast. 





he bends to the rat-tat-tat of his little hammer, 
whistles and sings, though with not quite the 
old joyousness. It may be he feels, sometimes, 
the presence of an angel. 





“MOTHER EARTH.” 


BY LIBBIE D 


A sona—a song for Mother Earth, 
The bountiful and free, 
Por she has gifts for every one, 
A generous mother she— 
She works within her caverns dark, 
And fashions jewels rare; 
And these she gives for the monarch’s crown, 
Or to deck a lady fair. 


Oh! rivers of gold through the rocks make way 
And harden in the stone, 
And she hoards it there for her favorites, 
But she gives not to them alone: 
For the grain springs forth, and the fruit trees bloom, 
And she rears the forest tree, 
And springs bring forth their crystal storea— 
Oh! a generous mother she! 


A grateful song to Mother Earth! 
She gives to us the flowers— 





POPOPLOCOES. 


And they are not meant for the rich alone, 
But to gladden us and ours; 

The yellow gorse on the mountain blooms, 
And daisies deck the hill, 

And the water lily lifts its cup 
From the lakelet blue and still. 


The kindec friend is the good old earth 
To the soul oppressed with care, 
For the weary brain and the fainting heart 
She keeps a gift most rare. 
When we shrink from life, with its jar and strife 
And call upon death to save, 
She takes us to her mother-heart— 
Aye! she keeps for each a grave. 


Then praise her, ye children, great and sinall, 
For our Mother Earth has a gift for all. 





HOMELY NAMES. 


BY W. PHILIP M’CORKLE. 


Pripz can’t endure a homely name 
In fable, song or story, 

The hero it would crown with fame, 
In classic name must glory. 


. 


Woman! there’s no such word in prose, 
But ladies all, Pride teaches; 

There are no boys save in long clothes, 
And gent! all in breech 





There are no fathers—pa’s the rage, 
Nor mothers are more plenty; 
Relicts are frequent under age 
And ma’am’selles three times twenty. 


Nor are there preachers now—but age 
Makes D. D’s—youths are pastors— 
The pulpit, like a trickster’s stage, 
Is wheeled about on castors. 





The lawyer’s gone—not so his bill, 
But counsellors are swarming; 

M. D’s are surgeons while they kill, 
Mere doctors when they’re starving. 


No meeting-houses in our day, 
No clerks now read the psalter, 
Nine Christians out of ten ne’er pray, 
The tenth deserves a halter. 


Then, why discard those homely names— 
Those homely names once common, 

Which grandsires used in golden times, 
When Virtue rank’d o’er Mammon? 


For surely words can’t be more meet, 
Than woman, father, brother— 

Oh! sure there’s none that’s half so sweet, 
As mother—dear, dear mother. 





THE VOW FULFILLED. 


BY MRS. FRANCES L. MACE. 


Wirn all her proud inheritance of noble man- { but to disobey, to refuse submission, with those 


s 
sion, wide forests and meadow lands, Blanche } 


Hueston was neither happy nor satisfied. 


dying eyes fixed upon her, those dying hands 


She } stretched toward her, was more utterly impos- 
looked out on her broad domain with sad unrest § 


sible. With but a momentary struggle she knelt, 


and gloomy forebodings of the future, envying3as he bade her, at his bedside, and solemnly 
the poorest cottage girl that went singing past } vowed that his last wish should be fulfilled. 


her window. 
Blanche—her freedom. She had wealth, beauty, 
and a rare education for one so young; but just 
one year ago to-day she had knelt at her father’s 
death bed, and taken a solemn vow that the rich 
estate which he had spent his life to gain, should 
not pass into the hands nor bear the name of a 
stranger, but that William Hueston, her cousin 
whom she had never seen, should receive her 
hand and fortune. 

He was a strange father, one would deem, to 
demand such a promise from his only child, and 
itwas true. A hard, stern, selfish man, his only 
ambition had been to acquire wealth, and through 
his wealth to maintain a haughty and aristo- 
cratic position. Blanche, whom he loved pas- 
sionately, though selfishly as was most consistent 


solitude, lest she should come in.contact with 
any one who would steal her heart and allegiance 
from her father. She had not, therefore, been 
neglected, but devoting her girlish years to the 
acquirement of every accomplishment which 
could adorn her position in life, she had reached 
the age of eighteen, with far more than the 
usual share of grace and intelligence. 


One thing only was lacking to 





A year had passed since the stern man was 
borne out of the house and laid in the marble 
tomb of the Huestons, and all this time the 
young heiress had dwelt alone in her richly de- 
corated home. More and more galling had 


grown the chain with which she had bound 
herself, and now when only three months more 
of her maidenhood remained, for the very day 


of her wedding had been pre-determined, a bitter 
defiance of her fate took possession of her, She 
refused even to see her future husband, who, 
from his home in the South, wrote to her re- 
peatedly, and urgently requested a meeting. 
She coldly returned, that while she considered 
her engagement a sacred one, and would not 
fail to fulfill it at the appointed time, yet since 


Sit could be of no avail to form a previous ac- 
with his nature, had been brought up almost in } 


quaintance, she preferred to defer their meeting 
until the hour of the ceremony. 

She had just written a reply of this character, 
and sat moodily reflecting upon its probable 
effect, on the mild June day when our tale com- 
mences. Certainly, if she had allowed the sweet 
influences of nature to act upon her feelings, her 
reply had been kinder, if not less cold. The 
air that floated through her open window, was 


She had never dreamed of her father’s matri-  freighted with warmth, and sunshine, and all 
monial plans in regard to herself, until suddenly } healing balms. The bob-o-link, under her case- 


stricken down by illness, he nad called her to 3} 
his side, informed her of his long matured plan, } 


ment, carolled his golden song from the locust 
tree, laden with bloom: and every sound and 


and implored of her, with a strange mixture of ’ sight about her spoke of beauty and of love. 


tenderness and authority, to promise a sure ful- 
fillment of this his dearest wish. Her cousin, 


he informed her, desired it equally with himself; : 


nothing, therefore, remained for Blanche but to 
acquiesce, or, in this last and painful hour of 
her father’s life, to renounce forever the inherit- 
ance he had so hardly earned for her, and with 
it his dying blessing. 

To obey, was to give up, at once, all the free, 
happy dreams and hopes of her girlhood, and to 
bind herself for lifs to one whom it might be 





A sound of carriage wheels rapidly approach- 
ing, and finally stopping before the high gate 
which divided the lawn from the road-side, 
caused her to start from her reverie and look 
anxiously from the window. A female figure 
sprang quickly from the carriage and ran lightly 
up the gravel path. Blanche hesitating but a 
moment, recognized her friend, Clara Hughes, 
the dearest companion of her girlhood, and in a 
moment, with a glad cry of pleasure, she had 
bounded down the staircase, and was embracing 


impossible for her to leve, or even reverence; } her with the warmest expressions of welcome 
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She gave rapid orders to her servants concerning ‘I will, Clara!” suddenly responded Blanche, 
the care of Miss Hughes’ carriage and servant, { with a flash of her old pride. +I will have one 
and then leading her into her own cosy sitting- month of liberty, of real happiness. We will go 
room, she rejoiced anew over her unexpected } back together.” 
arrival. : “Spoken like my own brave Blanche,” said 
“You will stay with me a month at least,” she} Clara, gayly. ‘Let us begin this moment to 
began eagerly: ‘your face will be like sunshine } make you ready.” 
in this great, desolate house.” ; **We will obey the sound of the tea-bell first— 
“‘No, Blanche,” responded Clara, “I have $ you need refreshment after your long ride.” 
only stolen a cay ' — friends at home; I must § “That is true, and I caught a glimpse of 
return to-morrow.’ 3 strawberries as 1 passed the dining-room.” 
‘“‘To-morrow!” replied Blanche, with a look; The two girls, with arms entwined, descended 
of keen disappointment. ‘Why do you torment ; $ the stairs, but their meal was a hasty one, go 
me with such a visit?” : : eager were both to arrange Blanche’s wardrobe; 
“Don’t take back all your welcome,” said} and in a few moments they were up in her own 
Clara, with a smile. ‘It is true I must return chamber, busily inspecting the various merits of 
to-morrow, but you are going with me. Your § silks, laces and jewels. 
year of mourning has expired, and I think you} A headache prevented Miss Hueston from 
have imprisoned yourself long enough. Another} meeting the company in Mrs. Hughes’ parlor 
year like this would rob you of your youth and § until the evening of the next day. But, at last, 
beauty too. You are going back with me to stay ; Clara, having placed the last rose in the glisten- 
until August.” Sing black hair, and smoothed for the twentieth 
“T cavnot go,” said Blanche, her habitual $ ‘ time the lustrous folds of Blanche’s purple silk, 
expressioh of gloom returning. ‘You forget § $ took her proudly by the arm and led her down 
that August is my bridal month.” 3 to the drawing-rooms. Though the buzz of con- 
“And a pretty bride you'll be, with these pale § versation ceased for a moment, and every eye 
cheeks and great, heavy eyes,” answered Clara, } instinctively was fixed on the beautiful heiress, 
mirthfully. ‘I should be ashamed to be your} } Blanche neither paled nor blushed, but went 


bridesmaid. And after all I don’t have much through the irksome ceremony of introduction 
faith in this marringe that you make yourself } with a calm dignity which more than one young 
so unhappy about. If you could only see Will} girl envied her. 

Norwood now—he is a noble fellow, just suited ; An hour later, while she stood conversing with 


to your peculiar taste re } young Stuart, who seemed enger to ‘make her 


A look of impatience from Blanche made Clara } acquaintance, a stranger entered the room, and 
pause a moment. $ without noticing her, passed through into the 

‘«But listen,” she continued, ‘“‘you know we 3 music room. Murmurs of “Ah! here is Nor- 
have purehased a new summer house on the wood!” ‘*Where has Norwood stayed so_long?” 
banks of Lake G——, just twenty miles from; reached her ear and informed her of the stran- 
here. Jack drove me from there this afternoon, $ ger’s name. 
and will carry us back to-morrow in season for § An impulse she could not resist, made her 
dinner. My good parents, in order to make my } Sturn her eyes frequently to the room beyond, 
first summer in the country a merry one, have § : where, through the open folding doors, she could 
invited a whole housefull of guests, a grand com-{ watch the group chatting over the music which 
pany; and I need only you to finish my enjoy- $ they were examining. Never had she seen so 
ment. There are the Camerons, whom you like, s striking a face as that of this Norwood. A grand 
the Stuarts, two fine girls with their brother, a N forehead, almost too massive for beauty; deep, 
perfect Chesterfield, Norwood, Willis Cameron’s * blue eyes, that shone with a constantly varying 
friend, an artist, talented, well read ad $ expression; a mouth at once sensitive and firm: 

*‘And what would it all matter to me?” inter- : the whole face impressed her with the idea of 
rupted Blanche; ‘‘the shadow of my boughten § S great strength of purpose, of a mind willing and 
husband would come between me and every plea- § ; working something beyond the dull routine of 
sant companion.” S life. 

**No, Blanche—he shall not spoil your last S&T will not look at him,” she said to herself, 
summer of girlhood—you shall be the gayest g at last, with a sudden sharp consciousness that 
and brightest as you used to be. Happy, tov, $ she had no right to-do so, and turning to Mr. 
without a care for the future. Dear Blanche, $ Stuart, she began to eulogize the scenery about 
come home with me!” ’ the lake. 
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Presently she was conscious of an approaching } consequently, was obliged to be her own gallant. 
step, and Clara’s silvery voice repeated, $ But fate was against Blanche’s purpose. At 
“Mr. Norwood, Miss Hueston.” : beautiful grove about three miles distant they 
She looked up and received a glance at once $ dismounted, and as if by magic a sumptuous 
piercing and friendly, from the blue eyes she | breakfast was seen ready spread beneath the 
had been watching the past half hour. For the ; overhanging maples. It was gleefully partaken 
first time during the evening she was at a loss; of by the merry company, and a stroll to a ro- 
for words, but not long, for Mr. Norwood, pass- : mantic spot, half a mile beyond, proposed. They 
ing at once to themes familiar and full of inte- N all set out gayly together, but in a few moments 
rest, melted away very speedily the chill of her $ Blanche found herself. walking by Norwood’s 
reserve, and oom she was conscious of it, she : side. All the aes had met the frequent 
was talking to him with all her enthusiasm. g glances of his pene ng eyes, and now it was 
Never-had she met one who possessed in such a§ impossible to resist the modest, but earnest re- 
degree the rare power of calling forth the best $ quest that she would share the walk with him. 
and happiest faculties of another’s mind. She ; : They strayed along slowly, and their conversa- 
felt a glow of power, a consciousness of what § $ tion reverted to the themes of the previous even- 
she might be, which thrilled while it startled ing, to art, to the great movements and purposes 
her. She had forgotten her usual cold self for 3 of life. Her heart throbbed with eager sym- 
two whole hours, when Clara, coming with the $ pathy, while he told her, half playfully, the 
request that she would sing, brought her back ‘story of his own endeavors. It was the tule of 
from the quicker tide of life. She refused to g hope grounded in genius and kept burning by 
sing. The sudden fall of her spirits incapaci- strength of will alone, for fate and fortune had 
tated her for music: but she quickly left the $ not been on his side. 
room and glided silently to her own chamber. $ he morning passed like a dream, and when 
She had hardly composed her thoughts before g she was again galloping homeward by the side 
Clara entered and sat down beside her. § of Cameron, she was silent and abstracted. What 
“How brilliant you have been this evening!” : § did this sudden tremor and glow of feeling mean, 
she began. ‘“‘If I were not so glad to see you} $ when she chanced to talk an hour with this en- 
happy, I should be jealous of you. And so my ; thusiastic stranger? Had Blanche been the free 
dream will be fulfilled—you do like Norwood.” ; and careless girl of two years before, she would 
“Do not speak of him!” cried Blanche, pas-% have troubled her mind with no such questions; 
sionately, ‘“‘I have only forgotten myself an ; but now watchful and jealous of herself, she 
hour. I thought that this last year had been 3 questioned and repulsed every new thrill of 
one of sufficient schooling, but I find it has not; } happiness. 
I still retain the old weakness of admiring too: Three weeks passed like enchantment, the 
ardently the gifted and eloquent.” 3 wildest, and, but for the dark shadow of the 
“He is worthy your admiration,” whispered { future, the happiest of all her life. One evening 
Clara. $the whole party were going io sail on the lake, 
“Why, since you admire him so, have you not § * but Blanche, who had been reflecting and school- 
given him your oWh heart?” retorted Blanche. ing herself for a few hours, declined going at the 
“It is atenaity safe in the keeping of Willis last moment. It was too late to urge her, and 
Cameron,” murmured Clara, with a mantling | calling her strangely perverse, Clara went off 
cheek; and Blanche, moved by her friend’s in- } with her troop of companions. 
genuousness, threw her arms about her and ; If Blanche, however, had meant to punish 
kissed her rosy cheek. ‘ herself with solitude, she was disappointed, for 
“Happy Clara!” she said. ‘Free to love$ she had not been ten minutes alone before Nor- 
whom you choose, and to make your happiness : wood entered the room. 
for life!” $ “I thought you had gone to the lake,” said 
“I dare to hope that I shall yet see you as ’ Blanche, with embarrassment, as coming toward 
happy as myself,” responded Clara. : her, he stood near her and looked earnestly down 
“That is impossible,” was the gloomy reply. 3 upon her. 
A ride on horseback was the order for the § cm was my original intention,” was his 
next morning’s amusement, but Blanche refused N reply, ‘*but—you did not go, Miss Hueston.” 
to be of the company, unless Clara would so$ ‘And could that small circumstance affect 
stg z that reed Cameron should be her ; your pleasure?” she answered, blushing, and 
ort. ara, though much against her will, } hardly knowing what she said. 
yielded to the obstinate demand, and Norwood,! ‘It was the all in all,” was his quick reply, 
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in a low, but eager tone; then sitting down by : for him but for me. I cannot give you wealth, 
her side, he continued rapidly and with a flush } $ but I can give you unbounded devotion—you 
on his manly face, s Shall not regret your choice. Only be my wife— 
“You have been everything to me ever since $ let me love you, live for you.” 
we first spoke together, and I have learned that § Two pictures flashed before the eyes of 
without you there is no charm in any pleasure— 3 Blanche Hueston. One was a splendid man- 
I know too well that all the future cannot change 3 sion, dreary, loveless—a home without a hearth, 
my feelings—let me ask you ~ Sa household without a heart. The other was a 
“No, no!” interrupted Blanche, with burning 3 warm fireside, with those glowing, loving eyes 
cheeks, ‘‘it is not for me to hear you—do not} upon her, charming away every shadow, lending 
speak one word like that to me!” ; } their glory to every delight. 
“Why not?” he asked—‘‘tell me why—do you § She hid her face a moment, and the spell 
distrust me? do you think I would feign a love : passed by. She remembered her sacred vow. 
I do not feel?” 3 ‘“*Leave me, Norwood,” she uttered. ‘Your 
“I know you are the soul of honor and truth,” } love, my own love, shall not make me break my 
murmured poor Blanche, ‘but let there be silence } word. I gave my sacred promise, and it shall 
between us—I am to be married in two months 3 be fulfilled. Leave me and forget me.” 
from to-day.” $ Norwood rose and stood before her a moment 
For a moment not a word was spoken, but the } with folded arms. ‘I will leave you,” he said, 
hand which had taken that of Blanche grasped it } ‘but mine is no light passion, I do not love 
suddenly with such force that she could scarcely } you less that you sacrifice yourself to your sense 
refrain from crying out. She knew that Nor- of duty—no, more, if that were possible. But I 
wood loved her with a life-long love, and she ; cannot remain near you longer; that were need- 
knew too well how deeply her own heart re-3$less pain. Bid me farewell.” 
sponded to his. ‘Farewell!’ whispered Blanche, pale and 
‘*And who'is to be your husband?” he asked, { trembling. He saw her agitation and spoke 
presently, in an altered voice. quickly. 
‘*My cousin, William Hueston, of Georgia. I “One word from you will change all. Will 
have never seen him—we were betrothed in $ you not bid me stay?” 
childhood.” ‘*Farewell!” repeated Blanche, more firmly, 
“You do not love him.” ‘may heaven’s best blessings follow you for- 
“T shall marry him. It was my promise to} ever!” 
my father in his dying hour.” He bowed and was gone. Blanche, half faint- 
“You do not love him,” repeated Norwood, $ ing, sought her chamber, and gave vent to her 
sternly, “‘and marriage without love is sacri-} feelings in a long night of tears. 
lege.” $ At breakfast, the next morning, it was an- 
**E am bound to him by a sentiment of honor § nounced with surprise and regret that Mr. Nor- 
which is stronger even than love. That:shall$ wood was gone, and more than one eye was 
make a sacrament of the sacrilege. And I im- ‘fixed curiously on Miss Hueston’s face. But 
plore your forgiveness, if by word or look I have : she had returned to her ustial marble compo- 
led you on to speak as you have spoken.” $ sure, and neither pale nor red, she betrayed no 
“I cannot reproach you,” was the answer. } consciousness of the frequent glances. For a 
You have avoided me, and my own ardent feel- : few days she joined all the pleasure parties and 
ings needed no spur. Oh, Blanche, I love “a : danced or sung as pleased them best; -but the 
deeply, truly—you are mine in spite of fate. a charm had vanished, and sick of the mockery, 
it not so? Tell me that you love me!” ‘ she was soon at home again in hetown splendid, 
Blanche trembled, but her self-possession did $ $ but desolate house, and trying to drown her 
not fail her, though so sorely tempted. memories by absorbing herself in magnificent 
“T cannot give you the words you ask for,” $ } preparations for her coming bridal. 
she said, ‘‘and I will not. They belong only to$ The hour, fraught with fate, was approaching. 
my plighted husband, and I will not dishonom} Clara had come, and Cameron, and other guests 
him, if I cannot love him.” ; from a distance were expected on the morrow, 
“You cannot love him! You have spoken it!” } the wedding day. Blanche moved calmly and 
cried Norwood, passionately. ‘But you cannot 3 proudly around, superintending every arrange- 
make me believe there is nothing in your heart ; ment, and no stranger would have dreamed that 
answering to mine. Blanche, I know the lan-} there was anything unusual in the marriage 
guage of your eye, your cheek—and you are not ' about to take place. 
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‘‘When shall you see Mr. Hueston?” asked ; unknown and unwelcome husband. You shall 
Clara, looking anxiously into her friend’s cold } never see Norwood again!” 
and placid face. And in an instant he was gone. Like a spectre 

‘To-morrow evening, at seven.” he had come and vanished, leaving her all un- 

“And to be married at eight? Oh! strange; nerved for the ceremony. She hurried home, 
girl! Has he not desired to see you before, or} but there was no sleep for her that night, and 
is he as eccentric as yourself?” not until the fatal hour drew near did her usual 

“He has often requested an interview, and ; calmness return to her. . 
in terms both gracious and dignified,” was the} ‘There, Blanche, the veil is beautiful, and 
reply. ‘But in this one thing I would have my 3 hangs right royally on your queenly head. Now 
will. And now, dear Clara, you may go down § if you would only have a rose-bud here and 
and talk with Cameron. I will go out alone for § ‘ there, it would break the glistening sameness of 
a last walk.” 3 § your dress.” 

She put on her bonnet and a light shawl, and } 3 Not a flower,” said Blanche, coldly viewing 
took a familiar path which led across a green $ ‘ herself in the mirror—‘flowers are for such as 
field, through a grove of oaks, to a brook which you and Cameron, who love each other. Jewels 
sung along its pebbly way under the deep shadow } ;are more + Aogael for my marriage, but I 
of the trees. Here she had sat many an hour will wear neither.” 
in her childhood, dreaming wild, sweet visions} ‘It is seven o’clock, Blanche!” 
of all that could make life beautiful, and the $ ‘*Well?” asked Blanche, her dark eyes falling 
place was a hallowed one. She sunk down on a’ g a moment. 
mossy seat, and her thoughts went on into the § ‘‘Mr. Hueston is in the library. Shall I go 
veiled future, eagerly seeking for some ray of < down with you?” 
light to strengthen and to cheer her. But life $ ‘‘No,” was the answer, and the bride drew her 
seemed strangely blank and cold. S veil half over her face. ‘I will see him alone 


Suddenly a shadow, not her own, fell across : this one hour. When the clock ag eight, 
the brook, and a step sounded on the turf. Un- you and Cameron may come for me.’ 
willing to be disturbed, she rose and would have: She passed down a side stairway to evade the 
s 


hastened away, but a voice and hand arrested } observation of the guests who were assembling, 
her, and strangely agitated, she looked up and g and in a moment she stood within the library. 
met the pale, eager face of Norwood. N But now her strength failed her, her heart throb- 
For an instant she could not speak-—her very § S bed painfully—she could not lift her cyes from 
heart stood still. ; the floor. 
“Norwood!” at length she uttered, “why are $ Will not my bride give me one look?” said a 
you here? To-morrow ¢ voice which thrilled every nerve in her being, 
“I know all,” he exclaimed; ‘but, Blanche, I $ and a strong arm clasped her in a close embrace. 
would see your face once more, and hear the} The blood rushed to her cheeks, she lifted her 
voice I love. Can you dream what life has been 3 eyes in an ecstasy of wonder. 
to me since you.segt me from you, how restless, ;  ‘‘ Norwood here!” 
Weary and snsatioieat’ I know to-morrow gives} ‘William Norwood Hueston, at your service, 
you to a husband: but to-day you are still mine. 3 my Blanche.” 
And I would look upon my own once more.” Blushing, trembling, speechless, but with a 
His impassioned words brought back, with 3 new, wonderful joy kindled in her heart, she 
overwhelming power, the memory of all they $ could only look tearfully in his face. 
had been to each other. Yet Blanche did not 3 ‘Forgive me the deception,” he said, as he 
forget her vow. She longed to hear him speak / looked smiling down on her. ‘I had no wish 
of love; it was balm to her thirsting heart, but; to gain your hand without your heart, and if 
she dared not. She nerved herself to feign an $ ‘you had met and parted from me as from any 
anger which she did not feel. ; stranger, I would have renounced all claim to 
“You are more than rash, you are unkind $ your hand. But, Blanche, how I loved you the 
and cruel,” she said, ‘to come to me now and: first hour I saw you. And did I not judge you 
bring back the past so vainly. This hour is g rightly? Had you met me in my real character 
consecrated to other thoughts. If you loved me, i and name, would not your heart have been 
you would not inflict such needless pain.” 3 steeled against me?” 
“Say no more!” cried Norwood, kissing her $ ; Blanche smiled, and silently clasped the hand 
hand. “You-are resolute and I—must leave } that held her own. 
you once more—go now! Prepare to meet your ; “Does Clara know?” she whispered. 
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NATURE’S VOICES.—FOR M 





“‘No—only Cameron—we have been friends 
for many years. He is doubtless telling her 
now, but she was wholly unsuspicious.” 

Suddenly with a mirthful look Blanche asked, 

“If I had run away with Norwood, what 
would you have thought of me?” 

“You could not even then have escaped your N 
vow,” was the reply. ‘But truly, Blanche, I 
loved you better for your high sense of honor. 
I only regretted the pain you suffered—but 
now——” 


NATURE’S 
BY FINLEY 


THERE are voices all around us, 
Shall I tell thee what they say, 
When the Summer’s gentle breezes 

Around about us play? 
Shall I tell thee how they whisper 
To my poet ear alone, 
As I wander in the forest 
Ere yet the day hath flown; 
Ere yet the golden dew-drops 
Have settled on the sod; 
And the perfume of the flowers 
Is ascending up to God? 
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There’s a voice in overy streamlet 
As it swiftly glides along, 

As it springs from out the fountain 
In waters deep and strong; 

As it speaks to me the blessings 
It bears upon its tide, 

To the fertile lands around it 
As its rolling waters glide; 

Oh, the voices of the streamlets, 
They whisper unto me 

Of the dancing, glistening waters 
That are gushing bright and free. 





“All is well that ends well,” said Blanche, 
joyously. 

At the end of the hour the door was opened, 
and Clara, smiling and wondering, appeared, 


= 


* followed by Mr. Cameron, whose grave face be- 


trayed not in the least the part he had taken, 
Clara had filled her hands with white, half 
opened buds. 

“Yes, bring roses now,” said Blanche, “crown 
me as gorgeously as you will. 
fitting for happy bridals.’” 


‘Flowers are 


VOICES. 


JOHNSON 


There’s a voice whose tones are music— 
Tis the spirit of the flowers, 
We hear in the garden walks, 
In fields, and buds, and bowers; 
Oh, that voice is ever speaking 
And whispering of the earth, 
Where blooming gems of beauty 
Are springing into birth; 
And in the dales and valleys, 
The forests, fields, and lea, 
That voice is ever singing 
Its melody to me. 


There’s a blessed voice within me, 
That speaks of a repose 
In a land of peace and plenty, 
Where life’s pure river flows; 
As I seek the shady willow, 
At the stilly noon of day, 
To listen to my voices 
And what they seem to say; 
And I hear their gentle whisperings, 
And feel hope’s golden showers, 
As they tell me of the angels, 
Of streamlets, buds, and flowers. 
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M———. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Tis calm, this gentle eve, 
I fain would pen a few sweet thoughts for thee: 
Not cold and formal words, but fancies warm 
And glowing—pure and true. 

I think of thee, 
As of some fair, sweet flower, on which the winds 
Have not blown rudely, but which has ever basked 
In pleasant sunshine—free from storms and strife. 
The gentle Spring wakes music in thy heart, 
And all that’s bright and lovely has a friend 
In thee. Fair Nature does not smile in vain 
When thou art near to gaze upon her charms, 
And music has a gentle spell to which 
Thy heart responds. And Poesy’s fair page 
Oft brings to thee bright dreams, too beautiful 


And sweet for words. 

Oh! dare I hope, fair girl, 
That in thy gentle thoughts—thy maiden dreams— 
I too, sometimes, may find a place?) That when 
Thy soft eye rests upon these lines, or when 
Thy heart is light and gay, or lone and sad, 
Thou'lt give a thought to me? 

Hope whispers that 
It may be so; for often will I think 
Of thee, and of those happy hours gone by— 
Those pleasant Summer days, that woke within 
My heart. life’s sweetest music, which has fled— 
Like some bright dream we sometimes have of Heaven 
And may no more—no, nevermore return! 





LED A 


BY CATHARI 


Ir was a rainy evening in October. The pene- 
trating, pitiless drops had beaten, beaten for 
two successive days, until the bronze of the oaks, 
the gold of the maple and the fire of the sumach 
had been saturated, and the woods wore a wet, 
lifeless look. The darkness fell early, for the 
leaden clouds cut short the twilight, and night 
deepened, rainy, rainy! 

I sat in the parlor of the only hotel in the 
Western village of D——. A cheerful fire was 
burning, and, withal, there was a home look of 
comfort seldom seen in a public room. I was 
happily dreaming—not dozing, but building 
aerial architectural wonders, and there is no- 
thing cosier than a pleasant fire, listless hands 
and busy brain, provided the heart be happy. 

[had preferred sitting there because the rain- 
drops were troops of friends, every one having a 
characteristic fall, briskly beating about on the 
planks, or tapping greetingly on the window- 
panes. I had arrived a day too early to take 
the stage for H ; and, as the landlady was 
an acquaintance, I was not so restlessly impa- 
tient as some travelers are at being delayed. 

The train arrived from the East at eight. I 
heard, indistinctly, the unloading of trunks from 
the omnibus. Presently the door opened, and 
the waiter ushered a lady into the room. 

I turned to look, as the door closed, and saw 
her disentangling the string of her veil, all the 
while walking slowly toward the fire. I was 
half vexed at having my fancies broken in upon, 
and so scanned her closely to discover if I was 
likely to be annoyed by her presence. I was 
struck, firstly by her height, and next by a cer- 
tain grace of motion, which is, as much as any- 
thing, indicative of character. Her veil finally 
fell, anil I was fairly startled by the deadly pale- 
ness of her face. A few drops of water, which 
had fallen on her while alighting glistened upon 
her shawl and bonnet. I rose involuntarily and 
offered her my rocking-chair; she looked full at 
me asI did so. The perfect pallor of her face, 
in contrast to a wavy fall of dark hair about the 


forehead and dark, heavily shaded eyes, was 
plain'y seen, distinctly defining, as it did, the fine 
Pegulavity «f her feitures. She took off her shawl 
and bonnet hastily ; then I noticed a grace in the 
curve of her throat, and the abundance and lustre 
of her hair. 


STRAY. 


NE PROCTOR. 

Straightway my air-castles fell, and my busy 
fancy had a real, weird, enigmatical subject to 
work upon. She sat there motionless in the glow 
of the fire, wrapped, as it were, in many mys- 
teries, the dreariest and darkest one, sorrow, had 
given the whiteness to her face and put mourn- 
ing robes upon her. No 
shadow of this result of sin had dimmed the sun- 
niness of my years, and therefore my wonder 
was mixed with pity, not sympathy. She was a 
tragedy to me, even at that first glance a spirit 
come in to my solitude from the darkness of that 
rainy night. 

Presently the landlord came to hear her 
wishes. ‘I must go to H to-night!” she 
said. He told her that the rain was increasing, 
that the roads had become almost impassable, 
sand that early the next morning the stage would 
; go. It was not prudent, to say the least, and he 
‘ thought it difficult, even for a large sum, to pro- 
cure a trusty driver. 

‘‘Then, if not for money, for pity’s sake!” 

I, woman that I was, would have gone in- 
stantly, and I wondered at his indifference to 
her petition; through my impulsiveness I could 
not see his better sense. It was finally decided 
that she was to remain. 

I dared not speak to her, though I wished to 
do so, while I sat looking intently at her for a 
full half hour. At last she arose to be shown to 
I She looked at me abstractedly, and 
then a softening smile came over her, as she 
said, 

««Excuse me, I deprived you of your chair.” 

Her voice had a clear, exquisitely modulated 
tone, and the sweet courtesy of her manner 
brought tears into my eyes, as the entire forget- 
fulness of self in great trouble is so touching 
and so seldom seen. 

I resumed the rocking-chair, and looking into 
the fire, studied long and unsatisfactorily upon 
the question, what deeds in life were able to 
form and imbue the character with this 


I was without a grief. 
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1er room. 
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?so trans 
strange amount of grief? 

Her room was next to mine. Until late I 
:could hear her steadily pacing back and forth, 
} while without, the rain, with a new meaning in 
2 its pattering. beat fiercely and ceaselessly. 

$  Arousing from fitful dozes, in which her haunt- 


; 


’ ing face assumed strange and sometimes frightful 
97 


we. 











98 GOOD NIGHT. 
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: but as being, for a short time, resident with an 
old man, who lived in a cottage on the hill. He 

was sent for, and came. With calmness he 

3 ordered the body to be taken to his house, cour- 
teously refusing all offers of assistance. 

The next morning, my friends, who had re- 
lated to me all they knew of the strange lady, 
proposed that we should call at the cottage. 
We were admitted, when it was made known I 
was with the lady so shortly before her death. 
The room was somewhat dark, and I could just 
distinguish upon a sofa the form of a body, and 
an old man kneeling before it. As my eyes be- 
came more accustomed to the darkness, I saw 
that his face, though expressing infinile sorrow, 
was calm. 

He was talking to her. ‘I forgive you now, 
Margaret, you have atoned —I forgive you 


forms, I still heard her walking, slowly walk- 
ing. I dreamed of her, and awoke thinking I 
had only dreamed; for the steps were not heard 
in the adjoining room. 

The morning was cold, and thin, grey clouds, 
through which a clear sky was visible, swept 
over the heavens. The wind had risen, and now 
swept in chilly gusts about the house: and the 
sunbeams, which came half reluctantly, seemed 
cold and cheerless. After breakfast I was sit- 
ting, bundled in furs and shawls, awaiting the 
stage, and wondering about the strange lady. 
At last everything was in readiness. I asked 
if there was not another lady to go to H——. 

*“T have just been to her room, but there was 
no answer when I knocked,” said the waiter. 
The landlord went up and was as unsuccessful. 
The door was forced open, and the fear that had 
been creeping in the hearts of us all was terribly $ wholly.” 
realized. She lay quietly back on the bed, ap-} Possibly he had not noticed our entrance. I 
parently no whiter than when I saw her the} went and stood beside him, and my pcor heart 


night before, but without the heavily shaded { seemed bursting. I feared my sorrow was in- 
$trusive, but I could not restrain it. J wept 
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gleam in her eyes, for she was dead. 
Of course a physician was summoned, an ex- 3 passionately, while his eyes were dry. I told 
amination made, and everything which could $him how I had seen her, and he seemed moved, 
throw light upon the subject searched out. The $ and, taking my hand in his, said, ‘‘ Never sin like 
‘doctor snid she had died of disease of the heart. $ her, and you will never break an old father’s 
Her great desire to go to H-—— led them to} heart!” 
think she had friends there, and preparations That, then, was the secret of her pallor and of 
were made to convey the body to that place. her grief—Sin! Perhaps from loving too well, 
I was frozen with horror. I could not over- 3 Sorely tried, she had not resisted; tempted, she 
come the desire I had to be where she was, and$ had not withstood temptation. I afterward 
to look at her beautiful face. learned all. Her memory is pure and holy, 
On one of her white, slender fingers was a} though her brief life was stained and sorrowful. 
plain gold ring, and the landlady whispered that ¢ Out of the ordeal of her sin and her anguish, 
perhaps there might be engraven a name or out of temptation and the reward of yielding 
something which would assist them in their: to it, death led her, and, at the threshold of 
another life, her earthly imperfections fell from 
her, and the fair, sweet soul (none other could 
look from such eyes, or speak with such a voice) 
claimed its kindred among the redeemed. 
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search. It was taken off, sacrilege as it seemed, 
and this was found, ‘*‘ MARGARET AND Epwin,” 
and two hands joined. I replaced it sadly. She 
seemed dear to me as a friend, because her last 
words had been spoken to me so sweetly. Do not thou do likewise! But look with 

There was considerable excitement, when $ charity, as angels do, when beautiful but erring, 
we arrived at H , but soon all was made ; fair but tarnished souls go aside frorh rectitude. 
clear; the lady was identified, not by name, ‘ Condemn not, but aid them to avoid sin. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


BY MRS. ELEANOR CLAIR. 





Goon night! Aye! breathe it gently, And when my soul is passing 

With accents soft and low, From this vain world away, 
And whisper once thy blessing And borne by angels upward 

As from thy sight I go; To realms of endless day, 
Remember earth seems dearer, Still be onr accents fondly, 

And moon and stars more bright, Ere I reach that home of light, 
While thy dear voice is breathing, A soft and gentle whisper, 

In gentle tones, good night. A long and last good night. 





“THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRBIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 


CHAPTER I. } In which opinion the law-student, Ellis Lor- 
Nor plain, shy, thin, elfin-looking Esther} ing, expressed his assent, remarking, ‘When I 
Truman—the scolded of her step-mother, the : came home from the academy, and used to drop 
waiting-maid of her half sister Belle, the nurse 3 in often of evenings to have a game of chess 
of a brood of younger Trumans, the shunned of : with Mr. Truman, I got slightly interesied in 
visitors, and at length the shunned of her father, ; Esther—we used to construe Latin and French 
Richard Truman; not that shy, strange girl, { together, but she was always too sober; and 
with her shyer, stranger black eyes, who always} when Belle came home from school, full of life 
crept away from the parlor when company came, 3 and vivacity, I found the house very different. 
and the great piano was heard, and Belle’s voice} Esther is a clever little thing—small of her 
rang out in song, and all was mirth and Jaugh- : age; she must be eighteen, or so, now; but Belle 
ter; not Esther, oh! no: but gay, beautiful, blue- $ quite bears away the palm. I agree with you, 
eyed, golden-haired Belle Truman, whom every- sir, in your opinion of Miss Belle Truman.” 
body caressed and petted—she was ‘“‘the flower} Upon which unqualified approbation of his 
of the family.” ideas, old Squire Stanbury forthwith grew very 
Everybody said it of Belle: visitors said so; : uncomfortable, and, remembering sundry acts 
Mrs. Richard Truman said so concerning her : savoring strongly of lover-attention of his stu- 
eldest born, who grew up, tall and queenly, to } dent—evidently accepted with pleasure by their 
overshadow her elder half sister, the child of $ recipient, the young lady in question—the old 
Mr. Truman’s first marriage; even Richard Tru-§ gentleman growled in an unwonted testy tone, 
man at length, not understanding, or caring to; ‘“*Humph! yes. Knew you'd think so! All the 
understand, the shy, sensitive nature of the child ; youngsters grow crazy after a pretty girl. She'll 
of her whom he had lain away early from his heart soon be spoiled, I'll warrant it! I'd rather a 
to her rest under the grave-sod, grew to lavish g daughter of mine would be as plain and quiet as 
all his paternal smiles, and moments of leisure } little Esther, than get all the flattery and soft 
from his business, upon the gay, beautiful Belle. ‘ nonsense that'll be poured into herears) You 
When she “came out” in Society, in her six-} don’t find girls now-a-days with pretty faces and 
teenth winter, there were plenty to praise her } sober minds combined; after all, I ain’t sure but 
“beauty,” her ‘freshness’ and ‘‘artlessness ;” * little Esther will stand ker chance with the 
half the beaux of “her set” went ‘‘dead in love” {handsome ones. Strange sort of girl she is— 
with her: even portly, grave Squire Stanbury, queer and odd-like. Don’t feel acquainted with 
who had always been the friend of the family, a} her as much as I ought with Richard Truman’s 
privileged guest in the first Mrs. Truman’s day, { daughter. Nice girl, her mother was. Was a 
and quite @ father in his way to the baby Esther, $ young bachelor then, eb, Loring! and used to 
whom he trotted on his knee—latterly seemed to ; call in often to spend a social evening with the 
forget that Esther was ripening into womanhood, $ married folks. Always delicate, Truman’s first 
and almost the age of her mother, when she S wife was. He married again very soon after 
gave birth to her only child, then died, to leave : her death—too soon, some thought, but that’s 
& vacancy which Richard Truman supplied in neither here or there. Belle’s a handsome girl, 
less than a twelvemonth by the Mrs. Truman of : and clever enough if they don’t spoil her—the 
to-day—even Squire Stanbury, I say, came to } flower of the family.” 
neglect the quiet, timid Esther; dropped in often; ‘And I suppose I am an ugly weed,” Esther 
to play a game at chess with “neighbor Tru- ; had said, years before; for, when still a child, 
man,” or listen to his sprightly daughter’s sing- } she had overheard the same saying from a visi- 
ing; and, one day, he was heard to declare 3 tor who contrasted the gleesome, beautiful Belle 
stoutly to his law-student, Ellis Loring, that ; with herself in her hearing, and then had stolen 
“Isabella Truman was a young lady of uncom- } away to the solitude of her own chamber. ‘Yes, 
mon cleverness, amiability and beauty: indeed, }I suppose I am an ugly weed,” said Esther, 
in his estimation, she was the flower of the 3 standing before her mirror and viewing her own 
family |” } thin, meagre, sallow face; “look at zonal, 
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Esther Truman! at your great, staring, black } 
eyes, and pinched cheeks, pale as ashes; while $ 
Belle has got beautiful red roses on her cheeks, : 
and eyes as blue as the sky, and a white neck, § 
so beautiful that mamma always puts low-necked , 
frocks on her; ‘and everybody knows you're § 
homely, Esther Truman, and Squire Stanbury } 
thinks so; and Ellis Loring won’t read any more § 
Latin fables for you when Blanche gets old 3 
enough to listen, for I know he loves handsome : 
people, and he looks at plain Esther sometimes 
as if he pitied her. Yes, you know it, Esther, 
how everybody pities you! I wonder your face 
don’t ache, you’re so homely! and you will grow 
up ugly and cross, and be an old maid, and you 
won’t know how to dance, or sing, aud mamma’ll 
send you away when visitors come, and you'll 
_ be the ‘‘beast” while Belle will be ‘beauty,” 
and you'll have to live here all your days and } 
be the dete noire of this house!” and. then the; 
little Esther laughed merrily. 

Mayhap you think it strange, reader, that 
litfle Esther should wax merry at the terminus 
of her apostrophe to her reflection in the mirror, 
a reflection which certainly lacked the flush of 
crimson, and the brilliant light that dances into 
cheek and eye, as she turned away, and made 
her almost a handsome child then; but when you 
and I think over the matter as much as little 
Esther had, it is quite likely we may arrive at 
her evident conclusion, and say that the girl did 
the best thing under the circumstances. 

Esther was plain, undeniably ‘homely.” 
Standing there, looking into the mirror, she 
could not deny it; and, having discovered this 
fact at a very early age, while so many go on 
through the various gradations of childhood, 
girlhood and womanhood, self-deceiving them- § 
selves, what were the use of making herself 3 
miserable about it? I do not know, and per- § 
haps Esther thought the same; for children } 
sometimes possess almost prophetically, or in- 
tuitively, if you will, the mstincts of a riper age. 
I do not know that all the fretting in the world 
will fill out a lean figure to the required stand- 
ard of the Venus of Milo, nor will it change low- 
ness of stature to queenly grace, or black eyes to 
blue, or vice versa, as the case may require; so 
little Esther surveyed herself in the mirror, and 
called herself an ‘“‘ugly weed,” and ‘‘scarecrow,” 
and ‘‘bete noire,” (that latter term came of her 
French readings with Ellis Loring,) and then 
wisely concluded, with the gravity of a maturer 
age, to troubls her little head no more about the § 
matier, but, in the solitude of her chamber, to § 
turn to her books again. ; 

“TI can stay here and study; I’m glad Fred, ¢ 
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“THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY.” 
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and Minnie and Carrie don’t come romping in 
here to disturb and plague me; and while Belle 
goes to dancing school and learns waltzes, or 
practices her lessons with Monsieur Verdi, and 
Mr Stanbury plays chess with papa; and Ellis 
Loring thinks he’s growing too tall and finea 
gentleman, now he’s going to study law, to learn 
me any more Latin or French lessons; I can stay 
here in my own little room, and do as I please 
by myself, with nobody to look at me, or pity 
me for my homely face. It must be nice, though, 
to go out to ride and have good times, like Belle 
does—and have somebody to praise or say some- 
thing pleasant to me once in awhile—and to have 
somebody to love me!” and then little Esther’s 
thin lips quivered, and her strange brown eyes 
‘*T wonder why papa never takes 
me on his knee, and parts my hair and kisses 


grew humid. 


me, the way he does Belle; but then, I suppose, 
it’s because l’m a cross thing, and going to be 
an old maid, and will grow up an ugly weed, 
while everybody says Belle is the flower of the 
family!” 


CHAPTER Il. 
‘“‘Wuat! ‘go away to school?’ 
for a teacher?’ 
child!” and Richard Truman laid down his even- 
ing paper. 
The ‘child’ addressed, who stood beside his 
chair with her slender hand on the merchant’s 
siwiulder, was none other than Esther—eighteen 


‘Fit yourself 
Bless me! what a queer idea, 


years of age, and yet a mere girl still in person- 
nel, and regarded as such in the family where 
the tall, graceful, gay Belle reigned supreme. 

Mrs. Truman, with her daughter, had gone out 
to an evening party; her father was now alone; 
and Esther had listened to the retreating foot- 
steps of Squire Stanbury, who had enjoyed his 
favorite game of chess ere he left, then stolen 
down into the parlor quietly to speak with her 
father, and advance a plan which had latterly, 
among her studies in the seclusion of her room, 
taken possession of her mind. 

It was with great effort she had found courage 
to utter her wish, so long had it been since she 
approached her parent with any request; but, 
once uttered, she listened with intensest eager- 
ness to his reply, urging, 

“Yes, you don’t know how I have thought of 
it—going to school just one year more, and fit- 
ting myself for a teacher, father!” 

«But isn’t it a queer idea, child?” said Mr. 
Truman. ‘Why, here’s Belle, out in company, 
and you—let me see—you must be seventeen.” 

“Eighteen, papa!” ventured Esther. 

“« Eighteen! bless my soul! how time goes! 
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So you are eighteen—though who'd think it? 3 
and now talk about going away to school! Non- 
sense, girl! that comes of shutting yourself up 
in your room and poring over your books so 
much. No wonder you get queer ideas into 
your head! You've got book learning enough, 
Esther—a great deal more than Belle, I'll war- 
rant; only you’re shy, and don’t show off. Ty 
wish you would try and be more like your sister } 
—everybody makes a great deal of her.” , 

The girl’s heart felt sore under this thought- $ : 
less comparison. 

“I know Belle is the smartest, and quickest, 
and the most accomplished,” she said, ‘‘and § 
prettiest, too, you know, father; while I am 
ugly as can be. But Belle loves dancing and 
music, and people like to see her dance and 
hear her sing; but nobody wants to hear me j 
talk about the books I so prize, and I think I$ 
might be useful somewhere.else—I know I might $ 
as a teacher, if you only would not oppose it, : 
but consent to my going to school, father.” S 

“*A teacker!’—‘useful somewhere else!’— 3 
whai’s got into the girl? Why, Esther, don’t $ 
you have enough to eat, drink, and wear, in 3 
your father’s house?” laughed Mr. Truman, 
though half impressed by her earnestness. 
“There is no need of any daughter of mine 
going out into the world and earning her own 
bread and butter. No; I guess you'd better be 
contented at home; and try and enjoy life with 
your mother and Belle, and not get strong- 
minded, Esther!” 

“Oh, don’t say no, papa!” pleaded the girl. 
“You don’t know how I have planned every- 
thing! I could graduate in one year—and then 
have a school of my own, where I could be use- } 
ful and feel independent. And besides, I don’t 3 
want to go te balls and parties, I shouldn’t enjoy $ 
them if I did—and when I am here all alone, I 
keep wishing for another and busier life. If it’s g 
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And then came self-accusing thoughts. How 
soon had Esther’s mother’s place been filled by 
another; how soon had the child of this second 
union driven the child of his first love to the re- 
motest corner of his heart! He recalled numer- 
ous acts, if not of positive unkindness, of careless 
neglect, on the part of the new wife toward 
Esther’s child; he recalled how, in the new 
brood of children springing up around him, he 
himself had grown neglectful, indifferent toward 
his first born; how even Belle queened it, as by 





S right, over her senior sister, and he had per- 
2 . . . 
$ mitted, nay, tacitly encouraged it! 


And like a 
quick pang shot through his heart the thought 


‘ that, now, his own child would leave his roof to 
‘ . . 

; find, otherwhere, and in other pursuits, the com- 
: panionship denied her there! 


He felt the appealing glance of her brown, 
eyes—those large, strange eyes, that now, kin- 
$ dled by purpose and hope, looked brilliant and 
beautiful. He remembered another Esther's 
eyes—for the first Mrs. Truman had been a 
frail, delicate woman, whose chief beauty lay 
in her wondrously soft and tender eyes. All 


3 
the father’s heart awakened; and in that hour, 


when he first read her nature, and though he 
would have kept her with him, Richard Truman 
could deny nothing to his child. 

Drawing her within his arms with more of 
tenderness than Esther ever remembered to have 
experienced before, he said, ‘‘It is my fault if 
my child is glad to leave a home that has been 
no home to her. But it shall be as she wishes; 
you shall go away to school, Esther!” 

“Oh! papa, it is not that—not that, believe 
!” began the girl, earnestly, her whole nature 
leaping up at this manifestation of parental love, 
for which she had hitherto so long vainly sighed. 
$ **Don’t think I want to leave you! indeed I don’t, 


5 
r) 


$ but——” 


Perhaps in that moment the hearts of the 


the expense, papa, you needn’t mind that—you 3 parent and child might have been fully revealed 
know there is the money my own mother left me $ to each other, to be closed no more, had not the 
when I shouldy be eighteen, and there’s more } sudden opening of the hall door, with gay voices 
than plenty—you wil! let me go away to school, } in the hall, betokened the return of Mrs. Tru- 
papa?” man and Belle, who made their appearance, 

“Hush, child!” said Mr. Truman; but it was} accompanied by Ellis Loring, to find Mr. Tru- 


hot in tones of harshness or denial. Shading 
his eyes with his hand, a softened expression 
rept over Richard Truman’s face. A vision of 


man intent upon hig evening paper, and Esther 
apparently deeply absorbed by a book on the 
parlor table. 
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the dead swept before him underneath his shad-{ So does habit—the strengthened habit of 
ing hand. He drew down his daughter to his $ years—encrust the heart with its icy petrifac- 
breast and kissed her forehead. He looked into 3 Stions. Who looking upon the two—the careless, 
her eyes, and met the gaze of eyes long closed ; ‘calm merchant, and the quiet, shy girl, would 
under the coffin lid. In that hour how much $ Shave dreamed that the loved of eighteen years 
the looked like her mother! He wondered that $ before, reblooming in his child, had been pressed 
the resemblance had never so struck him before. ; anew to Richard Truman’s heart, or that Esther’s 
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pale cheek and forehead had flushed with crim-; preaching hard times and retrenchment. It is 
son heart-tides under her father’s kisses? 3 best to full in with the plan, I suppose, though, 
“Mrs. Truman, it is Esther’s wish to attend $ for opposition would only strengthen him. And 
B Seminary for one year, and I have con- ; I'll tell you what I'll do, Belle; I'll get quite a 
sented,” said Mr. Truman, after the departure sum for her outfit; and out of it I'll manage to 
of Ellis Loring, a half hour later, and that lady } secure each of us one of those magnificent silks 
and Belle had indulged in a lengthy dissertation § at Warren’s—see if I don’t, Belle! A school- 
on the “stupidity” of the party, from which they : teacher, indeed! Wonder what people will say at 
had returned at an unwontedly early hour. In- $ Richard Truman’s daughter turning a teacher? 
deed, one would have thought the only endur- : Shouldn’t wonder if they thought it was our 
able person present at the ifftertainment, in { doings, Belle! She’s artful enough to set the 
Belle’s estimation, was Ellis Loring, whom she $ story afloat!” 
pronounced ‘‘splendid,” and whose ‘polking” 
she declared “beautiful.” 
“«<Esther?? ‘To B Seminary?’ And pray, 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘‘Wnar is this I hear, Esther, going away to 


what for?” asked Mrs. Truman, sharply, turning 
from her husband to the girl who sat near her. 
**Because I desire to fit myself for a teacher, 


school?” queried Ellis Loring, detaining the girl 
in the hall, where he met her on entering Mr. 
Truman’s a few mornings after. 
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mamma,” said Esther, calmly. Esther quietly withdrew her hand which he 

Mrs. Truman gazed in utter astonishment, as $ had retained. She remembered all the old days, 
though the Delphic Oracle had spoken in her : their friendly intimacy when he had often sat 
presence; for it was something new for the quiet $ beside her and directed her childish studies; 
girl to have a voice in any family arrangement— ; how, since Belle’s return from a fashionable 
quite new, indeed, to obtrude herself into such } boarding-school, he had almost forgotten her in 
notice. 3 homage to her brilliant sister; she caught now, 

“Bless me! Richard Truman, the girl has through the half-ajar hall door, a glimpse of a 
declared her intention! A teacher—a school; S pair of splendid saddle-horses at the curb-stone, 


marm!”’ and she held up her hands with an} and knew Belle was attiring herself for a con- 


affectation of terror; while the fair Belle in- : templated equestrian excursion, and coldly draw- 
dulged in a girlish giggle. : ing her hand from his, in no mood to unfold to 
“Yes, a teacher?” replied Mr. Truman, calmly, } him her plans and purposes, she replied care- 
though his eye flashed. ‘Yes; Esther finds her ; lessly, 
home rather dull—I will venture to add, uncon- ; “Yes, Iam going away to school, Mr. Loring. 
genial—there seems to exist no particular sym- 3 3 Do you not wish me bon success as a faithful 
pathy between herself and her sister Belle, and ; student?” 
Tam quite willing to procure a nursery maid for ; “Certainly! you were always that, Esther, in 
the children; so I have given my consent, in i other days; and what you have been doing lat- 
accordance with Esther’s earnest desire, that she ¢ terly I’m sure I can’t tell, unless you have be- 
shall enter school for one year, which she thinks } come a very wise-acre among your books, for I 
will graduate her and fit her for the independent ¢ have scarcely caught a glimpse of you when I 
post of a teacher. You will please assist your { have been here; (Ellis Loring quite forgot whose 
sister and her dress-maker, Belle, in all neces-$ fault that was!) but—excuse me, Esther—isn’t 
sary outfit of wardrobe. The thing is settled, Sit rather queer, this resolve of yours to enter the 
Mrs. Truman!” and the merchant returned to : school room again, when other young ladies are 
his paper. It was quite wonderful how much 3 glad to escape its thraldoms?” 
the evening’s edition of the Traveler contained } “In other words, you think me quite old 
that night to interest Mr. Truman. : § enough to enter woman’s lot of matrimony—or, 
“Did you ever, Belle?”.said Mrs. Truman, ; at least, be looking about for a husband instead 
following her daughter to her chamber. “Your: of a school?” said Esther, sarcastically. 
father is so set when he has made up his mind ; “Pshaw! I did not say that, Miss Critic!” 
to a thing, that one might as well attempt to { langhed Loring. 
move the State House. To think of this plan! § “But you meant it!” replied Esther, “and 
There is no knowing what they have been talk-$ please don’t deny it! Frankness is a cardinal 
ing about this evening—pretty doings, I’!l war- $ ; virtue, in my opinion. It seems to bea settled 
rant, by that artful little piece! Just think of 3 : opinion, the world over, that a girl of eighteen 
the expense of fitting her out and paying school ; Sis quite of age to be ‘settled’ in life and enter 
bills for a year, when only yesterday he was ; upon its most serious duties; while a bey of the 
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same years is a boy still, and only at the com- CHAPTER IV. 
mencement of his educational course. But you g ‘Lorna, if you are at leisure this evening, I 
gee I differ slightly from such acreed! You will : will take you over to B——, to the levee Madame 
come and see me graduate, Mr. Loring? for I ‘ Gilmer gives her class of graduates, for this is 
must now bid you good morning, since I am de- : anniversary day, and a large class have received 
taining you from your ride.” § their diplomas,” said a young man, sitting in the 

“Certainly!—good morning, Esther!” and hotel parlor at H , to the gentleman whom 
Ellis Loring’s proffered hand was once more : business of a legal nature had brought to that 
taken for a moment ere they parted. < town. 

“Deuce take it! how cavalierly Esther treated} ‘Graduation day? And I have a young lady 
me!” mused Loring, as he waited Belle’s appear- ; friend, who, if I mistake not, is of the class—or, 
ance in the parlor. ‘That girl has grown an 3 rather, I had a friend, if she has not forgotten 
jeeberg—a genuine petrifaction! Never saw a} me!” replied Ellis Loring. ‘Singular that I 
girl change so—remember days when I used to S should have happened here to-day! Thank you, 
sit by her for hours, hear her lessons, help her Mills; I should be happy to accompany you. 
translate her exercises, and treat her like a sister $ Did I ever tell, or write you that a daughter of 
generally. How sarcastically she answered me! g Richard Truman’s was at school at B = 
Ihate a sarcastic woman! And then her eyes—{ ‘‘No,” replied the gentleman designated as 
haven’t seen her eyes flash up so this age—used $ « Mills”—Henry Mills, the friend of Ellis Loring. 
to like to watch her eyes light up when I read } ‘Didn’t know there was a grown-up daughter 
Homer to her. She did look uncommonly well $ save the fair Belle, who was decidedly the belle 
this morning though! But what a queer notion, } of society that winter I was with you. By-the- 
this going off to schocl! I hate a woman that’s} way, how prospers the wooing, Ellis? When 
absorbed in books, they’re always shrewish or shall I hold myself in a state of readiness for 








‘strong-minded.’ Now Belle is so different— the purchase of a pair of white kids, and de 
accomplished, gay, witty, and handsome—as the } myself the honor of standing up as your grooms- 
old Squire says, quite ‘the flower of the family.’ * man?” 


‘ 
Ifever my shingle brings me in practice enough ‘*Oh, nonsense, Henry! That fancy has blown 
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to support a wife, I know who’ll be Mrs. Ellis $ over these six months, and Belle is now the 
Loring !” : afiancee of a merchant old enough to be her 

But here Ellis Loring’s soliloquy was inter- ; father, but rich enough to set her handsome face 
rupted by the entrance of the fuir lady in ques- {in diamonds if she chooses. There never was 
tion, with the plumes of her riding-hat shading } an engagement between us; though at one time 
her beautiful face, and the folds of her riding- ; T was deeply smitten, and the gossips were busy. 
dress sweeping the carpet. But, on nearer acquaintance, I found her rather 

And a few minutes later saw the span of }a different person than I should desire to make 
spirited horses cantering down the paved street, Mrs. Ellis Loring; not that your very modest 
@ route for Roxbury and the open country, the ; chum expects anything extraordinary in the lady 
sweeping plumes falling gracefully over Belle $ who appreciates him, but you know almost every 
Truman’s features, her girlish laughter ringing : man sets up a sort of ideal divinity in his mind, 
out on the morning air, and Ellis Loring’s eyes 3 and he don’t like suddenly to find his idol shat- 
testing in fascination upon his charming com- tered Belle Truman will marry wealth, and 
panion; while from an upper window of Richard ‘become the leader of fashion, and mistress of 
Traman’s house, a pair of brown eyes turned } such an establishment as the young lawyer, who 
from overlooking the contents of a packed trunk ; has his way to make in the world, could not, for 
and gazed after them down the street. : years to come, offer her. But about Esther Tru- 


And a minute afterward, a strange expression } 


$man over at B Seminary, she is Mr. Tru- 
of decision deepened about Esther’s lips, as lift- man’s child by a first marriage, a mere baby 
ing a written leaf which had fluttered from an : when he married again; we were good friends 
*pened book down to the carpet, she tore it into $ at one time, five or six years ago, when I was 
tiny bits and cast it into the empty grate. : fresh from my academical course, but somehow, 

That written paper was the translation of a and I never could account for it, (who ever could 
little French chanson Ellis Loring had copied for $ ‘account’ for their own faults?) latterly she has 
her, years before, on one of those happy even- 3 grown odd and reserved, and had a way of 
mgs they had read and studied together. And always vanishing from the room when I went 
the had treasured it so carefully all these years! 3 there, until we got to be on quite » stranger 
Ab: Esther, why destroy it now? $ footing when she left for school. I don’t know 
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how she would receive me now—whether, in- ; times?” he queried, as he seated himself beside 
deed, she would not treat me more frigidly than } her. 

at our last interview, for I haven’t seen her § “Oh, no! one scarcely ever loses remembrance 
within the year, as she hasn’t been at home; sof childish days, or childish follies,” replied the 
and, by-the-way, it comes to me now that I have } ’ girl, with a dash of sarcasm; then with a little 
heard she was none too happy there, under her § laugh she added, ‘‘but to what don fortune is the 
step-mother’s rule, though I didn’t pay much} 3 graduate indebted to her legal friend's presence 
attention to such gossip. Yes; I'll be most $ here to- -night? for surely, ‘by these presents,’ 
happy to accept your invitation and meet Esther} I had not thought you would fulfill your pro- 


Truman again, Mills!” 

Why that day proved unwontedly long to Ellis 
Loring, seemed hardly consistent with his usual 
placidity of temperament, yet such was the fact; 
and when that evening found him in company 
with his friend and a select circle of invited 
guests in the spacious drawing-room of Madame 
Gilmer’s boarding-house, and he also found 
himself, after several introductions to the fair 
graduates, vainly seeking the well known face 
of little Esther Truman, he experienced a pang 
of disappointment that she was not among 
them. 

But at length, when two or three late eomers 
had been matronized into the apartment by an 
assistant teacher, his keen eye singled out one, 
decorated with the badge of graduation—a girl 
whose happy, placid face, illumined by its ex- 
pression of conscious dignity and intellectual 
grace, surely could not be the thin, pallid, shy 
countenance which was so seldom seen in con- 
trast with the brilliant Belle’s; and yet the braids 
of luxurant hair, and the large, brown eyes— 
those, ah, yes! those were Esther Truman’s! In 
another moment their eyes had met; and, leaving 
the side of his friend, he advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet her start of recognition 
and ‘“*Mr Loring!” with, 

“Miss Truman—Esther! And so changed, 
too! Why, I scarcely recognized you.” 

‘*And so, per agreement, you have come to my 
graduation?” said Esther, with a gay smile, re- 
covering her self-possession by a strong effort. 

“Yes; and to find you, Esther—and yet Esther 
no longer!” replied Loring, looking into her ex- 
pressive countenance and murmuring mentally, 
‘Why, the plain girl has grown almost hand- 
some!’”’ ‘Esther, my dear friend, what have 
the good fairies been granting you, health, hap- 
piness, and, above all, the old look I used to see $ 
on your face when we two read Latin fables and 
translated French chansons together of leisure 
evenings, before you grew odd and reserved, 


and I got floundering in the depths of Coke and : 


Blackstone?” added Loring, drawing her apart 
from the crowded saloon into a little music-room 
adjoining. 

“Esther, you have not forgotten all the old 


mise.” 

‘“‘Nor should I, mayhap, had not business led 
me this morning to H , where I am likely to 
be detained all the morrow; when I found myself 
very willing to accept Mills’ invitation, who, it 
seems, was honored with a bid to your Lady 
Principal’s very select reunion—perhaps more 
than ordinarily so, since I suddenly bethought 
myself of my little friend Esther here.” 

‘“‘Then it was not myself—my very ‘odd’ and 
‘reserved’ self—but ‘business,’ which brought 
you from Boston?” retorted Esther, with a smile. 
‘¢But on the principle that ‘small favors should 
be gratefully received,’ I most humbly return 
thanks for the kindness; and, by way of reward, 
will present you to that very worthy and august 
lady who presides over the literary destinies of 
our seminary, Madame Gilmer. let me 
introduce you!” 

“Nay, Esther—thanks, but there is time 
enough yet; why hurry away? Stay here and 
talk with me a little; and, since the old times 
are not so agreeable a topic as | lind vanity 
enough to suppose,” for her gay bantering and 
evident desire to avoid that point of their con- 
versation had nettled Loring slightly, ‘I am 
content to sit on the witness stund and answer 
interrogatories regarding those never failing 
and 


Come, 
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subjects to ladies—recent ‘engagements’ 
‘loves of bonnets.’ Or perchance Queen Esther 
will deign to communicate when, ‘armed and 
equipped’ with her formidable diploma, she pur- 
poses marching boldly to assume the command 
of sundry juveniles—in other words, intends 
entering upon that ‘delightful task’ of which 
some good old fellow has written, viz: of teach- 
ing ‘the young idea how to shoot?” 

“In order to satisfy your curiosity on the 
latter point,” replied Esther, taking up his ban- 
\ tering tone, ‘I will say that, so soon as Madame 
; Gilmer obtains me the suitable situation, I shall 
enter upon the profession I have chosen; but in 
regard to the former, such a period has elapsed 
since I moved among your circle of lady friends, 
Mr. Loring, that I acknowledge myself to have 
‘ lost so much of interest waa their movements 
; * do not particularly affect me.’ 


N 


* “Not even if the party be your sister, Esther? 
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You surely will not deny that you feel no interest , this night, is the affianced wife of John Otis. 
in Belle’s engagement?” he said. And, moreover, Esther—after seeking your par- 
Esther grew pale, and there was a quick suf- {don for the folly which has led me to neglect so 
focating sensation in her throat. Was it kind? § utterly the best friend of other and happier days 
was it gentlemanly of him to come here and (e/l > —I will say that I shall never marry, unless I 
her this? Ought he not to have left this com-} can find one so willing to forget the past as to 
munication to come from Belle? (for Mrs. Rich- 3 take me ‘with all my imperfections on my head.’ 
ard Truman and her daughter had not thought 3 Esther,” he added, tremblingly, after a pause, 
it worth while to keep Esther advised of their} ‘will you be content to be my teacher through 
movements in their world of fashion.) But he 3 life, and only mine?” 
should see that she cared nothing for him now; What more followed—whether Esther Truman 
perhaps he had thought so, and only said this to} held an armistice with Ellis Loring or not—I 
enjoy 9 triumph; and so she choked down that} cannot say; only, drawing my inference from 
strange feeling, rallied, and replied very care-: that gentleman’s happy, sunshiny face, as, a half 
lessly, hour after, Esther presented him to Madame Gil- 
“Oh! for that matter, I am not going to re- 3 mer, and, farther, from the facts that the Lady 
tract, since I have so long anticipated an event $ Principal’s services were not called into requisi- 
of this nature for Belle, that the only wonder is § tion to procure a school for one of her graduates, 
it did not happen earlier. But I must not hold {and that, the next day, a happy couple were 
an argument with my future brother-in-law,” $ seated in the P. M. train for Boston—I judge 
the added, gayly. ‘‘Please accept my congratu- ¢ that the truce was held. 
lations, Mr. Loring!” But this I can tell you, reader, that there were 
“ Brother-in-law !” two weddings shortly in the merchant’s, Richard 
In that one word, uttered in Esther Truman’s § Truman’s house: and when the same hour, that 
quiet, proud voice, and in her pale face, Ellis $ witnessed the bestowal of the fair Belle’s hand 
Loring read, as by a lightning revelation, the $ on the wealthy John Otis, consummated also the 
reason of all her strange conduct, former cold- 3 happiness of Esther. Locking upon her brilliant 
ness and present demeanor. It flashed over him, } eyes suffused with a tender glow, and the faint 
their last brief interview, so reserved on her part, { crimson that broke up through her cheek, old 
s0 cool on his, in her father’s house, when, in- ’ Squire Stanbury, rubbing his hands together, 
fatuated by Belle’s snares, he so lightly bade { while a broad gleam of satisfaction overspread 
Esther good-bye—all her many avoidances of $ his countenance, was heard to declare to a friend 
him, and the gradual failure of their old friend- $ at his elbow, 
thip; and, though a smile wreathed his lip, a ‘Well, well, after all how one’s tastes do 
tender light beamed in his eye as he replied, : change—for, unless my spectacles deceive me, 
“Esther, you are in great error. For many { Esther’s growing handsome—the flower of the 
months I have been free from Belle Truman’s } family!” 
thrall, and free of my own choice, too; and she, 
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MEMORY’S SPELL. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


From Spain’s bright vineyards long ago 
A native songster, borne away, 

In foreign lands, ’neath colder skies, 
Was doomed to languish many a day. 


No loved, familiar accents fell 
On the lone captive’s heart again, 
No voice beside his gilded cage 
E’er breathed the liquid notes of Spain; 


Till after many weary years, 
A Spaniard pase’d the exile by, 

And spoke the language he had heard 
First when beneath his native sky. 


One glad response with flutt’ring wing 
The captive songster’s voice replied, 


Vot. XXXVI.—6 


A moment beat against the bars, 
Dropped down immediately and died. 


So we, with home-sick hearts, look back 
And half recall Heaven's mystic scenes, 
That memory vain essays to paint 
As vivid as our fancy dreams. 


And ’tis His voice at last that comes, 
A blessed summons of release, 

That o’er life’s troubled billows breathes 
Its solemn messages of “ Peace.” 


And then, too frail such joys to bear, 
The trembling body back to God 

Gives its companion soul, and goes 
To sleep again beneath the sod. 





A RAINY DAY ROMANCE. 
BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


Rain, rain! Does it rain like this at home? ; silver, all lava! How unlike her pride is to 
No. Such a chilly, dreary storm could not reach : mine, her scorn, her vanity! I think mine is 
our dear nest under the hill-side; the quiet hill- § wickedest, wildest. I am too proud to be proud, 
side, and gentle sloping meadow, and merry ; too vain to deck myself in heavy silks. What 
brook. How I can see it, washing so lightly } do I scorn—the scorned? No, nor the scorner: 
past the new-sprung grass-blades and clover- } pitying her I laugh at her idle pretensions. Oh, 
leaves close by the brink! How I can almost : Isa, you are not so evil, after all! 
touch the dim white violets, half did amidst § Rain, rain! I fear Master Herbert will not 
grass, and note the gentle shadows, each on $ enjoy to-day’s excursion; trudging through wet, 
each, of the clustered leaves! high grass, and pausing under dripping trees to 

Rain, rain! It would fall more gently on our: angle for trout. The thought of Maud can 
quiet roof, not so sharply, not so chilly beat $ hardly warm or soothe him—chill beauty! Does 
against our panes. How I pity the rich, how $ he love her? have his tastes so utterly changed? 
much they lose by their luxuries and splendors! 3 It may be: once he did not ignore my existence, 
Mighty palaces of Herod, of Solomon, they have; ; and, strange! I cared little for him then. 
pillars of cedar wreathed with carven lilies, and} Rain, rain! Do I care for him now? No, 
overlaid with gold; floors of marble, and gates ; no—with all my heart, with all my will and 
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of brass; but they have not the home feeling, { woman’s pride! Some tastes we cannot bend, 
that genial warmth and light which no winter } some emotions we cannot smother; but these I 
can penetrate. feel the power to control, and will though my 
Rain, rain! Miss Isa! Why did they give: heart be crushed in the effort. 
me, me that absurd name? Miss Isa, is ont Rain, rain! What is that, Isa, ‘your heart?” 
this great house as truly home to its owners, } Do not use dangerous words, they lead by sure 
as your little cottage to you? If they prefer : steps to dangerous thoughts, feelings! Herbert 
wooden lilies, touched with gold, to the pearly } Livingston was your townsman, schoolfellow, 
petaled perfumed ones which grow by your ; tore his jackets'to gather you cherries and pears, 
brook; and they have theirs, and you yours: 3 wet his feet to gather you lilies in the pond; 
why waste this pity? ; walked, played, read with you, bandied merry 
Rain, rain! Then I will only compassionate } } jokes—yes, concerning love sometimes! and took 
the poor dependents of the rich: as gentle as ; good-naturedly your frank and careless replies. 
they, as wise, as loving, as well-endowed; but} Rain, rain! I wish we were always children! 
poor, and, therefore, exiled, subject to slights, ; Who dips his feet in the pond to gather me lilies 
and home-sick as I am to-day. These little’ $now? The door bell is ringing: it can be no 
slights are such nettle-stings to my pride, oh, 3 friend of mine, of the governess. Tush, Isa: 
foolish that Tam! What unkindness was there { Are you ambitious for friends such as they have 
in asking my help for once in a new capacity? § here, plaster, sugar-plums, gilded? It cannot 
Is it harder to sew than to teach dull children? {be Herbert Livingston has returned; it was 
Rain, rain! Was it their fault that the day § : very plain to me, that he proposed the excur-, 
was dark, and the sewing-room full, and they $ sion because we—they, would gladly attend to 
needs must ask me to choose from all the otun' other work than that of entertaining him to-day. 
apartments? Am I not fond of this great leathern : He had always such ready tact, was always s 
chair by the library window? Am I not fonder : disinterested in his expedients, could others but 
of thought, even home-sick thought, than of reap a benefit! 
prattle concerning frills, and plaits, and sleeves? ; Rain, rain! Why should he not behave dis- 
Rain, rain! In that heavy, mode-colored silk, $ interestedly? Common courtesy requires that. 
Maud will be more majestic than ever: whiter § Beware of enthusiasm, Isa! Think of home: 
than ivory her arms were as they lay against it, $ ah, then I think of childhood! Reflect on yout 
yes, and colder! I wonder how it must seem to N S heavenly home, walk with Adam and Eve in 
be so cold, and white, and stately, I, all quick. 3 Paradise. Childhood is paradise, Adam and 
106 " 
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A RAINY DAY ROMANCE. 107 


Eve walked not alone, met not the tempter ; velous voice of yours on bitter sayings. Let me 
alone. 3 finish and tell bow the sound of it touched my 
Rain, rain! An end must come to this fool- : heart-strings. Oh! Isa, as no other voice has 
ishness, Isa Gray! Have you no dignity—no touched them in all these years! Once more the 
force of will? Say ‘‘get thee behind me” to all 
these mischievous fancies; count the stitches you 3 
are sewing; repeat the multiplication table; the $I have not time now to read novels. Maud is 
rules of grammar; the list of rivers in France. : enjoying this fine story of Bulwer’s. Miss Maud 
Remember some old legend: once you learned } would gladly welcome you back. Shall I sum- 
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master-hand has struck the harp.” 
Is that quoted from ‘* What will he do with it?” 


the book of Job by heart—begin! mon her, Mr. Livingston? Nay, it is no trouble; 
Rain, rain! ‘In the land of Uz there dwelt” { I am going for work. 
—ah’s me!—‘‘a man named Job.” Why was } Rain, rain! ‘Shall IT return?” I think not. 
the world not peopled with women, and thus all : I consent to silence if you wish it—will have you 
calm, and sweet, and good? Very calm and sweet : here to read, or write, or stay. Have you looked 
is my mood at this moment! good, genial as this ; over this portfolio? Some engravings—see how 
cold, driving rain. How shall I make it better? ; many! By German artists—the subjects all old 
Make! a woman should grow like a flower, un- N legends of the church. And there, on the third 
folding gently bud by bud, and leaf by leaf. We $ shelf, is Mrs. Jamison’s ‘‘ Legendary Art,” if you 
only do, however, in romances. I will recall, if Sneed assistance in understanding them. They 
Ican, stamp into my heart if I can, that blessed § require strong light. I will loop away the cur- 
ode of Wordsworth’s, which, if we hold it firmly, tain, so 
lovingly in mind, will light the darkest pathway. Rain, rain! ‘Is there any book on the shelves 
How—how does it commence? that will help me to comprehend a woman?” 
Rain, rain! I used to repeat it aloud, as we “IT do not know, sir. That sort of engraving 
sat at our work at home. None listen here, and : belongs, I think, to the pre-Raphaelite school in 
that is well. Whatisit? ‘A light to guide, a} its treatment, truth, tenderness, but, most of all, 


time has mixed and confused the verses in my 
brain! Ah! here I dig out a treasure—a pansy 
buried in the wild! 


‘“‘Thank you, Miss Gray!” 

‘*For my definition? You are perfectly wel- 
come.” 

‘“*You know better. But you maidens are in 
very truth a mystery. An instant ago I thought 
you angry, piqued; and lo! here you have, in the 

There, crowded in half a verse, are the De-: most friendly manner, taken pains to relieve me’ 
claration of Independence, the hymns of the ages, } from ennui!” 
the Bible itself! 3 Rain, rain! My employers’ guests are at 
“Love is an unerring light, g liberty, I suppose, to make whatever foolish 
And joy its own security.” } speeches they choose to me. For the rest, my 

Rain, rain! And amid the drops in low tones, $ services in the house are so liberally paid that I 
“That is my creed, Miss Isa. Forgive me—I 3 have not the heart to render them in a manner 
have startled you! I forbade the servants to ‘less generous: this morning I was seamstress, 
speak of my return, and have sat here reading, } yesterday governess, now I am showing civili- 
Watching the rain, alone, as I thought, till your § ties to—— 

Voice came, and s “Dear Isa, to one who loves you better than 

“TI will leave you. My work is quite finished, $ life and hope!” 
and we must not be idle—the dress-making ss Rain, rain! Herbert Livingston, have you for- 

Thus she spoke, and a voice within said, ‘‘Ex- { gotten that we were children together—that our 
cellent! Isa Gray, humble as befits your position $ lots changed since then? You have inherited a 
here; too proud to lack humility, as befits your ; fortune; I know; have written books, and are 
soul’s rank, here and everywhere!” famous. Iam glad for you. But can you for- 
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“Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 
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Rain, rain! How it beat against the windows— $ get that I inherit poverty, dependence, and have 
the one curtained window near which they stood. $ a right to respect from all good men, much more 
rom old friends! Do me the favor, henceforth, to 


“Will you go before I have finished my sen- 
cease from these idle compliments. Farewell! 


tence, Miss Isa?” 
“Oh! surely not! I have learned patience. I “Serene will be our days and bright.” 


_ 0 Wait all day; or could if—” And 


“Do not now waste that rich, thrilling, mar- She had reached the library door, which not 








108 THE JOY OF VANISHED YEARS. 
on that day nor any other would she repass,; Main, rain! Dear reader, the dripping, musi- 
until he had gone who alone could make sun- ‘cal drops, all harp-notes now, can tell you what 
shine in that shady place. ‘ he said, there under the May curtain, under the 
Rain, rain! Does Providence care for trifles— : stuccoed lilies; there alone with one who listened 
for the sparrow’s broken wing—for the proud, Sat last, and made low replies which we have no 
sad heart of a friendless girl? The folds of Isa’s } right to hear—no right unless our hearts are so 
dress fluttered against the carved, unvarnished ; in tune as to vibrate to each and every voice of 
wood of the engraving-stand, and clinging there, : youth, and love, and happiness! 
held her helpless in half-vexed, half-amused per-; Rain, rain! Alone, yet not alone. Uncon- 
plexity Hoops have ruined romances. Who 3 scious of any presence though they were, Maud, 
knows how many they have brought to a pros- ; the stately and prosperous, stood near them, and 
perous close? ‘listened to words to which her heart did not 
Rain, rain! Just as he helped me through : vibrate; but which made her cold hands tremble, 
the sweet-briar hedge, in those dear old days! caused her to turn away and depart, bafiled— 
the same look in his eyes, the same touch to his ; baffled! 
hand, tone in his voice—can he be really un- Rain, rain! The governess was dismissed. 
changed? The children clung to her—the elders bade a 
Rain, rain! ‘Do you suppose I came hither in } cold farewell—a tear or two indulged—proud, 
search of a statue of snow? Do you think my 3 quiet smiles repressed, and thus they parted. 
money has so impoverished, or a little breeze of $ Sunshine now forever! So it seemed. Rain 
renown so blinded me that I cannot tell clay} only to temper the sunshine—only to swell the 
from gold? Would any man in his senses tread ‘ merry brook—to water the violet roots—to rise 
down our sweet, fresh lilies by the brook at} in sweet dews, and drip from the briars, and rest 
home for lilies of wood and plaster such as} amid the chalices of perfumed roses that clus- 
these? Though you listen unwillingly, Isa, I § tered about their home. 
must speak.” 
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THE JOY OF VANISHED YEARS. 
BY JAMES M. THOMPSON. 


Back to our hearts the mantling blood 
Comes, and a thousand fears 

Are mingled with remembrance dear— 
The joy of vanished years. 


Wen childhood’s golden days have flown, 
And troubles thick and fast 

Envelop like a murky cloud 
The glories of the past, 

Our hearts will turn with many a sigh, 
With many a gush of tears, 

To hours of budding, youthful joy, 
Bright joy of vanished years. 


And man unsatisfied at last 
Dies wretched at his lot, 
He only thinks upon the past, 
To-day to him is not; 
Oh! let us keep to-day in view, 
Though filled with doubts and fears, 
Tis better far than weeping o’er 
The joy of vanished years. 


When age with slowly palsying power, 
Shows us the circling gloom 

That gathers like the folds of night 
Around the awful tomb, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Yet soon some wand’ring ray or sound, 
The breath of May, the fields’ soft green, 
Doth show how closely still are bound 
Our spirits to the things are seen. 


Tus is too fair a world to leave— 
Too much it hath of light and joy, 

With all the ills the soul that grieve 
Its loveliness outweighs annoy. 


For Nature, mindful of our weal, 
Lets not our pulses sink too low, 

But comes with joys that raise and heal, 
And gives the blood its healthful flow. 


Though often, when life’s burdens press 
Too heavily on heart and brain, 
Despair doth say, “Forgetfulness, 
What greater boon can we obtain?” 
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HELEN 


GRAME. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pe nnsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HELEN!” 
The girl turned quickly, and a vivid blush 
displaced the paleness which had settled over 
her face. 


she had come to-night against her father’s ex- 
press commands. 

“TI was detained at the village,” Ralph said, 
“and could not get here sooner. I thought I$ 
saw your father a few moments since; do not 


stay here, we will go up to the garden of the old § 


house.” 

Helen walked on in silence, and a shadow had 
gathered over Ralph’s face, but he shook off the 
gloom which oppressed him, and said cheerfully, $ 

“Do not look so sad, darling; I have not seen 
you for two whole days. Have you no other 
greeting for me?” 

“Oh! Ralph, I have suffered so much since 
that night! If it had not been for your letters 
I should have died.” 

“And I, Helen! Each moment has seemed 
anage. Was your father very angry?” 

“He said little, but oh! Ralph, the look he 
gave me when we entered the house! ‘That 
family has brought us trouble enough,’ he said, 
‘I warn you, Helen Greeme, avoid that man.’” 

“And did you believe him, Helen?” 

“Am I not here?” 

They entered the garden of Ralph Trevor's $ 
old house, and sat down in the honeysuckle $ 
arbor at the end of the walk. Ralph drew her 


close beside him, and for a few moments they $ 


forgot every trouble in the engrossing happiness : 
of feeling that they were once more together. 

“He spoke of your mother, Ralph,” Helen 
said, at length, ‘‘of her pride and arrogance. 
He said that she would-spurn me from her like 
a reptile if she thought you cared for me.” ~ 

“No power shall separate us,” he replied; ‘I 
love you better than anything on earth, and} 
neither my mother nor any one else shall wrest 
my happiness from me. Listen to me, Helen. 
You have told me that you love me——” 

“Do you doubt it, Ralph?” 

“No, thank heaven! 


She was standing in the grove where § 
she had so often met Ralph Trevor, and whither ; 


: indeed be dark to me. But are you ready to 
\ give me a proof of that affection, to show that 
$ you trust me wholly, love me more than all the 
world beside?” 

‘“*What canI do? What will you ask?” 

‘*You know that your father would not con- 
sent to our marriage, nor would my mother. 
Will you become my wife in secret?” 

‘Oh! Ralph, and our parents!” 

: ‘What right have they to make us miserable? 
Can we teach our hearts to follow their dictates? 
Do not tremble so and turn away, Helen! It is 
; the only course left us; they may separate us for 
$a time, but if I feel that you are wholly mine, 
‘ that no human power can tear you from me, I 
‘ shall be less wretched in my loneliness.” 

‘‘But the concealment, the deceit!” 

‘Are they not doing all in their power to 
make us wretched? We have no other way of 
evading their cruelty—will you not consent, 
Helen?” 

‘‘And if circumstances prevented our ever 
acknowledging the marriage, what a life long 

load of misery to endure, Ralph!” 
“‘That is impossible, dearest! For a time it 
ust be kept religiously secret; but within a 
ear at the farthest I shall be in a position to 
as es my freedom, and then nothing can harm 
us.’ 

‘«Let us wait for the time to come.” 

‘And in the meanwhile they will find some 
} means to break it off forever. Helen, I cannot 
Srun the risk of losing you—the very thought 
drives me mad.” 

‘And I, Ralph, do you think I do not suffer 
as much at the thought?” 

‘¢Bless you for those words! Consent, Helen— 
give me your promise.” 

“Give me time to think! This is so sudden, 
so unexpected; the idea fills me with terror.” 

“Can you not trust your happiness in my 
Shands, Helen? Is this the love you have 
avowed?” 
$ ‘Do not reproach me, Ralph! I have enough 
Sto bear, dc not add to my suffering by harsh 
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3 words.” 
If I did, life would? 


‘‘Forgive me, I did not mean that! I know 
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you love me, Helen, it is all that keeps me from ‘ keep my word. But I tremble at your rashness; 

despair. You will trust me—you will become {1 know that I am doing a great wrong. Should 

my wife?” 3 your mother discover this marriage—you know, 
“Oh, Ralph!” 3 Ralph, how weak you are—how completely you 
“You tremble: you are afraid—Helen, Helen!” } have been under her control!” 


She raised her head proudly, and her eyes} ‘It is precisely because I know my weakness, 


s 
flashed in the dim light. : that I wish to make Helen my wife before she 
“You do not know me, Ralph Trevor, I fear } can prevent it.” 
nothing! I am nota silly, love-sick girl, butas ‘But were she to discover it she would sepa- 
woman who has wakened to the necessity of § $ rate you from her.” 
guarding her own happiness, since others seek § $ «Never, Conner!” 
to thwart it. I will be your wife, Ralph, and at $ ‘*T know you both, my poor friend, and I fear 
any time you choose.” $ for you.” 
She felt his arms about her waist, his kisses} ‘‘Do you think me a villain?” 
warm on her cheek, and in that thrill of hap-$ ‘I know you to be noble and generous: but I 
piness she forgot the kind, old father toward $ know too your mother’s indomitable will, which 
baa she pe" ee so AERO PORE has caused so much misery to all connected with 
the danger and suffering which must lie in store; 3 her.” 
remembered nothing but the whisper of his pas- “She can know nothing of this marriage. I 
sionate words, the strong love that throbbed in $ : shall be forced to leave Helen for a time, but I 
her wayward heart. : shall feel that she is my wife, and that will be 
«You will come here to-morrow at this hour, } consolation enough.” 
Helen? I have a friend, a clergyman, whom I ‘‘Head-strong and wayward as ever,” said 
can summon—he would do anything for me. } Conner, mournfully, “‘and yet without resolu- 
You wili come?” $ tion enough to cling firmly to your own projects. 
“*T will, Ralph—I have promised.” $ Ralph, Ralph, remember the saying of him of 
They separated. He to his lonely room to $ old, ‘Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.’” 
meditate with man’s selfishness upon the near- 3 “T know, Conner, but I have reached the 
ness of the happiness he longed for; and she re- ; turning point in my life; my fate is in Helen’s 
turned to the home where she had known nothing $ hands, she can do with me what she will.” 
but kindness and love, to meet the old man who} «And she so young, so ignorant of the world, 
had made her his idol, about whom the fibres of 3 as reckless and passivnate as yourself! Boy, I 
his stout heart had so woven themselves that } am doing a wicked thing in consenting to this— 
they would break in any effort to sunder them. { may God forgive me!” 
° “Then you do not refuse? You will not for- 
sake me?” 
CHAPTER V. “I have promised, Ralph, that is enough! 
Late that evening, Ralph Trevor ordered his } Oh! if my words could have any effect! As the 
norses and drove rapidly away from the village, 3 hour approaches I feel as if were about to con- 
nor did he return until the middle of the next sign that poor girl to a life of misery.” 
afternoon. He was accompanied by a pale young § $ «What folly, Conner; this isinsupportable! I 
man, in whose manner there was something $ : would give my own life to preserve her from & 
— sabi his ee ae ' N : single pang. Think what ske would endure if 
s the evening approached, they were alone } my mother tore me away and she never saw me 
in Trevor’s room conversing with subdued eager- $ : again! I know my mother’s plans; she has 
ness. Ralph was walking restlessly up and: arranged a marriage for me to suit herself, as 
down, and his companion sat by the table, lean- $ ; she has regulated every action of my past life. 
ing his head upon his hand, paler than before 31 will submit to such tyranny no longer; she 
from anxious solicitude. : shall not crush my heart beneath her iron will— 
‘¢Have you reflected upon all the consequences : there is but one source of happiness left me—no 
of this step, Ralph?” he asked. $ human being shall deprive me of that!” 
“T have — a the cyrees of} “I only ask for a little delay—time to reflect.” 
osing her! tell you, Conner, I shoul go} “Not a day—not an hour! I shall know no 
mad! You are my friend—you have promised— 3 peace until Helen is my wife; I dread each in- 
you will not fail me now?” ; stant lest something should prevent this. I can- 
‘*Years since, Ralph, I made you a vow never § $ not reason, Onquers I love that girl—I will hear 
to refuse you my aid in any difficulty, and I will § nothing more.” 
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“You are going away—you will not stay; ‘No, daughter,” he said, pained by her man- 
here?” ner; ‘*but there has come a cloud betwixt our 
“I must go; my mother has written several 3 hearts which troubles me. I knew that a longer 
times absolutely commanding my return, and 1} acquaintance with that young man would bring 


can disobey her no longer. Were she to come 
here and see Helen, everything would be lost.” 

“Have you mentioned her in your letters?” 

“Never; could you think me so mad?” 

“A word would be enough for your mother. 
You are a poor deceiver, Ralph, and in your 
attempt at secrecy it is quite possible you have 
overshot the mark, and written jn a manner so 
constrained and unnatural as to rouse her sus- 


” 
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icions. 
. “All the more reason why the marriage should 
not be delayed. Come, come; the sun is setting | 
—it is time.” 

“One moment more; for your own sake, by $ 
the love I bear you, for that poor girl’s peace, I } 
ask you to pause.” 

“Not an instant! Do not torture me by such 
language! My mind is made up and you cannot 
shake my resolution. Will you go with me, Con- 
ner?” 

“T am ready since it must be.” 

“Come then. Helen will have reached the 
house before us if we do not hasten.” 

“Go on,” Conner said; but as they left the 
room, he grew pale and trembled like one con- 
scious that he was committing a great wrong, 
yet unable to draw back. 

All that day Helen Greeme had been alone in 
her room, reading again and again the letter 
which Ralph had sent, and giving herself wholly 
up to the bewildering dream that had circled 
about her life. But as evening came on, she } 
could not drive away the stern and serious re- ’ 
flections which crowded upon her. Still she : 
Would not. listen to the warning voice, she would 
hear nothing but the cry of her passionate heart, 
that warred rebelliously against the power which 
strove to endanger her happiness. 

She heard her father’s voice calling her—he 
had returned. Slowly and timidly she rose, 
trembling in every limb; but she went down 
stairs and forced herself to meet him. 

“You look pale, Helen,” he said; ‘‘is my 
lassie sick ?” 
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She faltered out something about a headache, : 
and he said no more. 


When tea was over, he : 
drew her down upon his knee and began strok- : 
ing her hair kindly. 

“My little girl thinks her father a harsh old : 
man,” he said, ‘‘but trust me, child, I have: 
acted for the best.” 

“T have not complained, father,” she replied, 
coldly, : 


N 


nothing but sorrow to us both. He comes from 
a bad race on his mother’s side, proud, fickle 
and treacherous.” 

‘When did you know them, father, that you 
speak in this way?” 

“‘T cannot tell you the story now, child; it 
opens afresh old wounds that ought to have 
healed long ago. Trust your father, Helen, he 
loves you better thap you can understand.” 

She flung her arms about his neck with a sud- 
den burst of tears which she could not repress. 

‘*What ails you, lassie?” he cried, in alarm, 
“Tell me, Helen, what has happened?” 

‘Nothing, father; I am silly, nervous, nothing 
more.” 

He looked keenly in her face for a moment, 
and shook his head mournfully. 

‘*My daughter’s heart is half gone from me,” 
he said; ‘God help me, I am indeed alone in 
the world.” 

‘*No, father, I love you, I will never forsake 
you. See, I am not crying now—kiss me, 
father.” 

‘“‘Dear lassie! Your eyes are like your 
mother’s, child—be as true and faithful as she 
was, [ ask no more.” 

Helen could not answer. She cowered beneath 
a sense of her own duplicity and guilt, but it 
was too late to retreat. She clung closer to her 
father for an instant, and then shrunk from him 
unable to meet the glance of his kind eyes. 

‘“‘How cold your hands are, Helen; you are 
not well! Dressed in white, too, for all the 
world like a bride; go put on a shawl about 
your shoulders at least.” 

“T am not cold, father; it is very warm.” 

“You are pale—there is something amiss! I 
have business in the village and must go out, but 
I shall be back before nine o’clock. Shall I stop 
for old Mrs. Prior to stay with you?” 

‘No, no; I would rather be alone.” 

“Good night, then; don’t take cold.” 

He bent over her to kiss her as was his wont 
when he left her. 

‘Bless me, father,’”’ she whispered, ‘do bless 
me.” 

“‘God bless my darling and keep her from 
harm!” he said, fervently, then his voice 
changed. ‘In suffering and sorrow I will cling 
to you; but remember, Helen Graeme, shame 


‘sits not at my heartastone, disgrace finds no 
> shelter under this roof.” 


‘*Father, father!” 
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«I was not thinking of you, little one, but of } tora from the windows, over which the wood- 


the past! There is Scottish blood in your veins, 
Helen, you will be true to it.” 

He went out of the house and left her alone. 
For a time she sat shivering where he had left 
her, as if his blessing had struck a chill to her § 
heart. The peal of the village bell aroused her; § 
she started; the sun had already set—the hour 
had come. 

She threw a shaw! about her and left the 3 
house. The path which she took was so solitary 
and retirkd, that she ran little risk of meeting § 
any one, and she walked rapidly on toward the § 
old house. 

Once she paused and looked back, but the 
passion in her heart was stronger than the in- 
stincts of reason and duty. She hurried forward 
more rapidly than before, and made no stop until 
she reached the garden gate. 

Ralph Trevor was walking impatiently up and 
down the walk, and when he saw her shrinking ¢ 
back at the entrance, he sprang toward her with 
an exclamation of joy. 

“You have come at last; bless you, Helen! It 
grew so late I feared something had happened, 
and was nearly wild with anxiety. You are pale, 
Helen—are you ill?” 

“It is nothing,” she said. 
you considered ——” 

‘‘Hush, darling; trust me!” 

‘Now and always, Ralph!” 

‘“‘The clergyman is in the house, Helen; we 
ean go in by this door.” 

They entered the room where Conner was 
awaiting their arrival. The young minister 
glanced compassionately at her slight, girlish 3 
figure, but when he saw the strength and reso- 
lution which spoke in her face, he felt that at 
least she would neither falter nor sink down in $ 
the path that she had chosen. 

“We are ready,’”’ Ralph whispered, and drew 
Helen to the spot where Conner was standing. 

The apartment which he had selected had been 
his mother’s sitting-room during her visits to Mr. 
Owen’s house. Wears and years had elapsed since 
she had been there, but the old furniture re- ' 


“‘Oh! Ralph, have 


mained unchanged, and even through the havoc ; 


of time and neglect showed traces of its former § 
beauty. 

Ralph had been there that day endeavoring to 
make the room less desolate. The chairs and 
sofas had been dusted, clusters of flowers from 
the garden were scattered about, but his efforts 
only showed more plainly the desertion and ruin 
of everything around. 

The crimson chairs and couches were moth- 
exten and tarnished, the draperies were half ° 


$ bine and honeysuckle had wreathed themselves 
§ so closely that the apartment was wrapped in 
$ gloom. 


: As the clergyman knelt in prayer, a last ray 
N 


of sunset broke through the leaves and trembled 


: for a moment on the floor, then faded, leaving it 
$ darker than before. 


Tremulously and solemnly, Conner pronounced 


3 the words which bound those two together for 


ite but neither faltered nor trembled. When 

§ all was over, they stvod there for a few moments 
Sin silence. The clergyman placed in Helen’s 
$ hands a certificate of the marriage. 

**What is it?” she asked. 

He told her, and without a word she tore it in 
fragments. 

*‘T can trust my husband,” she said. “Mr. 

onner, whatever happens, remember that you 

ave promised to keep our secret until I give 
ou leave to speak.” 

“You have my pledge; I will be faithful” 

**T believe it, I know it.” 

Conner sat down on the doorstep, weak and 
tired from mental excitement; but Ralph drew 
Helen down the walk to the arbor. 

‘*My darling, my wife,’ he whispered; ‘mine 
forever! You do not fear now, Helen?” 

‘¢Fear—oh! my husband!” 

“That name! Helen, could we but hasten far 
away to some spot where nothing could disturb 
$ our happiness, where we should be free! But 
; the time will come when in the face of the whole 
$ world I can own you as my wife. Then, Helen, 
’ how happy we shall be! think what life will be 
‘ to us then, one long dream of delight.” 

; ‘‘No fear, no separation,” Helen whispered. 
: ‘¢None; our happiness will be unmarred.” 
% “Children,” said a voice so solemn that it 
Smade them start; ‘children, make not unto 
yourselves idols, for they shall fade away!” 
They turned and saw the clergyman standing 
side them, and for a little time strange silence 
rept over the three. 
“Tt is late,” said Conner, at length, ‘‘ we must 
® leave this place.” 

The husband and wife parted at the entrance 
of the garden which had witnessed their first 
meeting. Conner drew Ralph rapidly away, and 
Helen hastened down the path which led to her 
home, unable as yet to think, dizzied by the new 
und happiness, and ready to guard it at all 
zards. 
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A werk passed, a week of unalloyed happi- 
ness to the newly wedded pair. They put aside 
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all thought of the danger which menaced them; 3 
the secret which must now weigh so heavily upon 3 
their minds was forgotten, giving themselves 
wholly up to that first dream, the like of which 
no after pleasure can ever equal. : 

Mr. Greeme was much occupied, so that Helen : 
was left at liberty. Her father noticed that the 
color had come back to her cheek, the old ani- 
mation to her manner, and was satisfied. He 
could not think that her acquaintance with Ralph $ 
Trevor had continued long enough to leave any : 
lasting impression upon her mind; he also be- § 
lieved the young man gone, for he had left the ; 
village and rode several miles daily in order to 
meet Helen. 

So the days glided on, the golden, glorious 
days of early summer, which to those happy 
beings caught an added loveliness from the 
beautiful inner life in which they lived. 

One evening, Helen had gone up to the old 
house earlier than usual, under the pretence of 
taking a walk. She found Ralph already wait- : 
ing for her, and the night was so delicious that : 
they sat down in the garden in preference to } 
enduring the gloom of the house. ; 

“T have heard nothing from my mother for a ; 
week past,” Ralph said, during a ¢ use in the $ 
conversation. ‘I have expected letters from 
her every day.” 

“She must be very angry with you, Ralph.” 

“It is possible; still I think she has come to 
the conclusion that I intend to assert my own 
will somewhat more strongly than heretofore.” 

“It pains me so to think that you are incur- 
ting her anger on my account.” 

“Are you not running the same risk for me, 
darling? I am repaid for all by the conscious- } 
ness that you love me. What is the opinion of 3 
all the world beside?” g 

“T suffer, Ralph, from this concealment and 
deceit which I am forced to practice toward my } 
dear father! It cuts me to the heart when he; 
kisses me, and calls me by the pet names that $ 
used to thrill my heart with happiness.” 3 

“Poor child, I can understand that! But you : 
are too sensitive, Helen! They forced us to act as 
we did, or we should have been wretched for life.” 

“Can this last, Ralph? Must not suffering 
and sorrow follow it?” 

“Why should it? What can happen?” 

“Ido not know. Must we not part soon?” 

“True, but I hope not for long; I shall find 
&n opportunity to come back in a few weeks— 
three months at the farthest If my mother goes $ 
to Europe, as she thinks of doing, on some im- $ 
portant business, we shall be free.” , 
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“Do you think I would do it?” 

“T cannot tell! You have told me so much 
of the awe with which she always inspired you— 
the implicit obedience which you have always 
yielded her, that I tremble at the mention of her 
name—I fear her, Ralph.” 

‘“‘She shall never come between your heart 
and mine, Helen, wife—I swear it!” 

“And day after to-morrow you must go?” 

“T must indeed. It is the third day I have 
set, and when the time came I had not the cour- 
age to start.” 

‘“*T will not dissuade you—the sooner you go, 
the sooner you will return. You will write to 
me, Ralph? you will not leave me a day without 
tidings?” 

“Not one, nor will you leave them unan- 
swered.” 

“You know it will be the only pleasure I shall 
have—reading your letters and replying tothem.” 

‘What shall I do, Helen, when Iam gone? I 
almost think the loneliness in which you will be 
left preferable to the torture I shall undergo, in 
being forced to see, and talk with people per- 
fectly indifferent to me, and whom I shall hate 
because they will occupy the time I might spend 
in thinking of you.” 

“Oh! Ralph, if. ai 

She broke off abruptly, as though the thought 
were too painful to utter. 

“If what, Helen?” 

“I will not say—it sounds unjust, like a sus- 
picion, and I did not mean that.” 

**Tell me, dear.” 

‘Should you find, after leaving me, that your 
love grew weaker—if you should repent this 
marriage.” 

“Helen!” 

“T know—I know! 
could never happen.” 

“Not while a single pulse in this heart is left 
to throb, Helen.” 

“TI believe you, Ralph; but, if such were the 
case, I could bear it better if you wrote frankly 
and told me so.” 

‘What would you do, little one?” 

‘Die, if death would take me, if not, live on: 
you would never hear of me more; I would not 
trouble your future by a single reproach.” 

“I believe you; I know the pride of your 
nature well enough to understand how you 
would endure such suffering. But there is no 
‘oar, dearest—none!” 

He clasped her closer to him, but even as the 
ond words died on his lips, Helen shrunk from 
nis arms, pale and shuddering, pointing toward 


It is unkind, cruel. It 


“Tf she insisted upon your going with her?” ‘ the entrance of the garden. 
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‘*What ails you?” he cried, in terror. § 

She strove to speak, but in vain. Ralph's; 
eyes followed the direction in which she was } 
gazing—before them stood his mother, her face $ 
stormy with passion. ; 

The young man sprang to his feet little less 3 
agitated than his wife. 

‘My mother!” he exclaimed, in amazement ; 
and horror. 

‘*T knew it!” gasped Helen, ‘I felt it!” 

She fell shuddering back upon the seat, not } 
insensible, but unable, for the moment, to speak : 
or move. : 

‘Your mother,” repeated Mrs. Trevor, ad- $ 
vancing toward them. ‘‘So, sir! It is thus 13 
find you—this is the reason you neglect your $ 
parent, disregarding her wishes, acting in open $ 
* opposition to her commands.” 

Ralph was roused by her taunts; he was reck- 
less in anger, but in the end his mother’s strong 
will always conquered. 

**Madam,” he said, “‘I am not a child that ¢ 
you should follow me in this way—why are you $ 
here?” F 

“To know for myself if the disgraceful story 
I heard was true—to see with my own eyes your 
shame and that bad girl’s wickedness.” 

**Stop!” he exclaimed. ‘‘To me you may say 
what you will, but you shall not insult her.” 

‘As if it were possible! I did not come here 
to bandy words, young man! By the promise 
you made your dying father I bid you listen to 
me—to go with me from this place.” 

“Never!” he cried; ‘I will not go.” 

**Ralph,” pleaded Helen, ‘it is your mother; 
for my sake, go!” 

Mrs. Trevor looked full in her face with her 
searching glare. 

‘And this is Helen Graeme,” she said; ‘fit § 
daughter for such a father. Young woman, I} 
blush for you.” ; 

‘Mother, I warn you to stop!” exclaimed § 
Ralph, shaking with passion; ‘do not dare to$ 
use such language to her!” 

‘*This to your mother! I know well where 
you learned such lessons.” 

“Madan, this girl is N 

In his rage the fatal secret trembled on his $ 
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lips, but Helen sprang up with a cry which} 
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brought back his reason. 


“T will not!” 
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away, and she would have fallen to the ground 
if Ralph had not caught her in his arms 

**You love that man--answer, girl?” 

“T do!” 

“‘Then bid him go, if you would not have him 
cast off by the only relative left him on earth.” 

“Go, Ralph, for my sake! Do what your 
mother wills! On my knees I ask it—go!” 

He caught her to his heart for an instant; 
then she broke away, crying still, 

**Go with her, Ralph, if you would not see me 
die here, go!” 

Ralph rushed from the garden without a word, 
followed by his mother. When the sound of 
their footsteps had died away, Helen sprang 
forward, as if she would have reclaimed him 
still, 

‘Ralph! Husband!” 

Her voice died in a hoarse whisper. She fell 
forward upon the ground and lay there for a 
long hour, cold and insensible. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen the mother and son had reached the 
road, he turned abruptly toward her, 

‘Are you satisfied?” he asked, in a hoarse 
voice; ‘‘are you conient with the misery you 
have caused?” 

Mrs. Trevor knew so well Ralph’s varying 
moods, that she was at no loss for means by 
which to quell the tempest in his soul. 

“Ralph,” she said, gently, ‘‘my son, I only 
ask you to give yourself time for thought.” 

‘‘There is no need! Why did you come here, 
thrusting yourself between me and the sunshine 
of my life?” 

“Is your mother nothing to you? Have you 
forgotten all love for her?” 

‘*No, mother, you know that I love you. In 
what have I ever opposed your slightest wish? 
Since I have come to manhood have I not been 
governed and tyrannized over like a child?” 

“Oh! Ralph, have you learned to consider 
your mother’s fond affection tyranny ?” 

“Is it affection that thwarts my every wish, 
crushes every hope before it has time to blossom 
in my heart? No, mother, that is not love: it 
is only a determination to control every one 


s around you—to tread beneath your feet every 
s 


“Will you go with me, Ralph?” $ 


obstacle to your desires.” - 
“IT shall not reply to that, Ralph; I may be 


“Then you have seen my face for the las {cold and hard, but, at least, I have a mother’s 


time—starve, die, and with yeur mother’s curs 


N nothing but you to love; do not torture me by 


upon your head!” 


‘*For God’s sake,” cried Helen, throwing her } 
self at her feet; but Mrs. Trevor spurned her ‘ 


heart! Remember, in the wide world I have 


such cruelty.” 
‘“‘Forgive me, mother? Oh! I shall be driven 
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mad; I cannot tell what to do—which way to; ‘*Take care,” he said, sternly, ‘‘do not come 
turn.” between my heart and my daughter! Remem- 

“Follow your mother’s advice; go away from § ’ ber the work you did years ago, and be satis- 
here for a time. Come, Ralph, my son, my car- § S fied. 4 
riage is not far off.” “I did what was right, and would do the 

‘““My horse is here; I prefer to ride on and § same again.” 
join you at Wendon.” ‘You murdered my sister,” returned he, in a 

“You will meet me there ?” hollow voice; ‘‘you drove your brother forth 

“Did I ever tell you a lie, mother? I have into the world a desperate, hardened man—would 
said that.I would go, and I will.” you do these things again?” 

She saw him mount his horse and ride rapidly ‘You are insane, Mr. Greme! My brother 
away; then, entering her carriage, she bade the ad chgeet his family, and I had no pity for 
man drive to the old house, just visible through 
the trees, on the opposite side of the hill—she $ “a was a noble man, who followed the dic- 
was going to visit Adam Graeme. $ tates of his heart. He loved Mariha and would 

The old man had been in the house for some } have married her, but you would not permit it 
time, anxiously awaiting his daughter’s return. * beeause we were poor. You came here with 
When he heard the sound of wheels pausing be- $ ¢ your lying tongue, well knowing tlie girl’s pride, 
fore the door, he went out into the porch, meet- $ you taunted and upbraided her until she would 
ing Mrs. Trevor face to face. : : have trampled her heart under her feet sooner 

Through all the changes of years he recog- $ than have married your brother.” 
nized her at a glance; but she scarcely knew ‘‘T did not come to listen to such language, I 
him at first, saying wonderingly, will hear no more of it.” 

“Are you Adam Greeme?” “The end came full soon,” continued the old 

“Tam, madam.” man, without heeding her interruption. ‘‘Martha 

“Perhaps you do not remember me?” would never see Horace again; he went away at 

“Perfectly, Mrs. Trevor; memories like those } last, and from that time she wasted and pined. 
which you left in my heart are not easily effaced. ; Six months from the day of your visit, we car- 
May I ask what errand brings you under this{ried her down to the grave-yard and laid her 
roof again?” $ beside her mother.” 

“The last time we met, Mr. Graeme, was 80 3 ‘*What atrocious charges! how dare you make 
painful to all parties, that I regret the necessity }them? The girl died of consumption inherited 
which brings me here again; vo I did my duty $ 3 from her mother.” 
then and I shall not fail now.’ “They called it so, madam, but she died of a 

$. know,” returned the old man, ‘‘that your : broken heart. No matter, you have no power 
coming bodes evil, but what power have you to 3 to injure even her memory. Why are you here 
trouble me now 2?” § to-day 2?” 

“We will go into the house, if you please,” 3 “To guard my son from the arts practiced 
said Mrs. Trevor, with the same haughty cour- ; upon my brother,” she exclaimed, violently, ‘to 
tesy; “‘we have no need of any listeners.” § tear him away from your shameless daughter.” 

Mr. Graeme led the way into his daughter’s} ‘Stop, madam!” he broke in, standing before 
sitting-room without a word. Mrs. Trevor seated } her pale and terrible, ‘‘you are a woman and 
herself near the window, and the old man placed : safe from my anger, but leave this house; you 
his chair opposite hers, where the waning light } shall not insult my child.” 
fell full on her face, and he could mark every **T tell you that she loves Ralph, my son, and 
change of those haughty features. $I tell you too, that if you dream of another mar- 

“Now, madam,” he said, ‘will you tell me $ riage, I would dig his grave with my own hands 
what brings you here?” $ sooner than permit it.” 

There was something in his dignified sim- ; “T believe you capable of it! But let me tell 
Plicity much more imposing than in his visitor’s } you that I would rather see my daughter dead 
Pride; she felt it, and the smouldering enmity { than your son’s wife—you have nothing to fear.” 
.°f more than half a life blazed up anew. ‘*Have I not told you that she loves him, that 

“You have a daughter,” she said, abruptly, : : $ she throws herself in his way—detains him from 


“something which concerns her brought me to: : his daty?” 
your house.” 
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3 “*No, no,” said the old man; ‘‘my daughter’s 
The old man grew pale; the wrinkled hands, ; name is Greme—that is answer enough! Do 
folded over his knee, began to tremble. 3 you remember when, more than thirty years ago, 
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you came here one summer—you were only six- } loveliness.’ She heard again her prayers and 

teen then, proud and beautiful Isabel Owen? I ; sobs—saw her noble brother crushed and heart- 

was much older than you, old enough to have ; broken by her sinful pride, miserable, degraded, 

been wiser, but I was ignorant of the world. ; and ail her work. 

You did throw yourself in my way—you made } $ She covered her face with her hands, trem- 

me love you, and when you wearied of the sport ; bling in mortal fear, but during that long ride 

of trifling with the poor farmer, you laughed me } $ those terrible reflections would haunt her, and 

to scorn! You did that, Isabel Owen; but my she could not drive them away. 

daughter is incapable of anything so vile.” When she had gone, Mr. Greme sank into his 
Mrs. Trevor grew death-like with rage. { chair, weak and faint. A few tears struggled 
“Oh!” she gasped, “that I were a man so I$ down his cheeks, but he did not wipe them off 

might choke your black heart out through your $ or know that he was weeping. 

lying lips! Your daughter innocent—do you} : «My daughter has deceived me,” he moaned; 

know where I found her? In the garden of the § “‘oh! my child, my child!” 

old house alone with my son. Now what do you 3 After a time he shook off that weakness, and 

say?” : rose up stern and pale, inflexible in his resolve. 
“Oh! it is false!” he cried, “I know it is: He left the house and crossed the fields by the 

false!” * path which Helen had taken a few hours before. 
“Go there and seek her then? I have warned } When he reached the garden gate he paused for 

you, act as you see fit. Whatever happens now 3a moment, and a wild hope shot up in his heart 

I am not to blame, nor shall my family be dis- $ that the woman had deceived him. With a strong 

graced.” S effort he flung open the gate and entered the - 
Mr. Graeme caught her hand in his iron grasp, } garden. 

and almost whispered in her ear, $ It was almost dark, but in the dim light the 
“And I tell you that if my daughter is injured Sold man saw a form prostrate upon the grass— 

in thought or deed, I will murder your son be- 3 it was his child! 

fore your face.” 3 He went to her, raised her and placed her 
Mrs. Trevor shrunk back frightened by the ; upon a bench, sprinkling her face with water 

terrible resolution in his face. from a little spring that bubbled up in one of 
«My son is incapable of a wrong,” she said; { the neglected beds. 

‘it has been only a passing folly on both sides. The girl came slowly to herself, opened her 

I came here to warn you—to save your daughter } eyes wildly, crying, 

much svffering; you should not have insulted} ‘Ralph, Ralph!” 

me for what was meant as kindness.” $ The old man pushed her from him, and his 
“T know, I know,” he said, bitterly; ‘*you : face grew whiter than before. 

cannot deceive me—you are of a race that never; *‘*Look up, Helen Greeme,” he said; ‘it is I— 

forgives, and though you pretend to look down } your father!” 

on me and despise me, you have hated me as; She cowered down into the seat, hiding her 

an equal, wronged me in every way, and this is } face in her dress. 

the last blow.” 3 «You have deceived me,” he went on, “lied 
“I am going now,” she replied, ‘‘my duty is § to me, by your actions, if not in words.” 

done, and I will not expose myself longer to} ‘Father!’ she moaned, “father!” 

your insults. I pity you, Mr. Graeme, that is; ‘If you have still a right to speak that name, 

the only feeling I have.” 3 I will hear it; if not, do not dare to take it upon 
**Do not dare, I could bear anything but that! ; your lips.” 

Go, madam, you have brought suffering enough ; “I have deceived you,” she cried, ‘but I am 

to this house; there are ghosts from the ‘past ; still worthy to be your child.” 

that would haunt you here! In the very spot: ‘Then come home with me! I cannot talk to 

that you stand Martha Graeme died—you killed : you—I never shall. Ralph Trevor’s mother has 

her—go to the grave-yard and ask God to par- , told me everything—her son is gone, and you 

don your wickedness—go!” : will never see him again.” 
She hastened from the room, but his hollow’ ‘My God!” she gasped. ‘No, no, he will | 

voice followed her, filling her with a strange fear ‘ come back—he will come back!” 

which she could not subdue. She entered the; ‘Come home, I say,” said the old man, 

carriage and drove rapidly away, but those stern > sternly. 

reproaches pursued her like a curse. Martha: He forced her up from the seat and led her 

Grsme’s face rose before her in all its girlish } out of the garden. There was no word spoken 
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between them during that walk: and when they; He put her sternly away, resisting the clasp 

reached the house, he carried Helen to her room } of her arms. 

and laid her on the bed, for she was weak as an $ «You have deceived me, Helen,” was his only 

infant. answer to her prayers. He went slowly out of 
“Say that you forgive me,” she pleaded; 

“father, father!” 


the chamber, and left her alone with her misery 
(T0 BE CONTINUED. ) 


> and remorse. 





MY BROTHER’S GIFT. 


‘ 


BY CLARA MORETON,. 


‘Tis not the beauty of the gems I wear 
This night, so thrills my breast as the one thought, 
“They are my brother's gift.” My full heart swells— 
My eyes o’erflow with tears. Oh, brother dear! 
Can love like yours know aught of blight or change? 
As years roll on, shall we walk side by side 
Adown the pleasant pathways of our dreams, 
Or must the mists and clouds of life roll in? 
Father forbid! So order all my steps 
That his fond eyes may ever find in me 
Some worth for all his love. 

Back, o’er the past, 
I throw my gaze. A merry boy with waves 
Of golden hair, and sunny glance I see. 
Ihold him to my heart—our eyes grow dim, 
The merry laughter dies; for from that day 
Another roof is mine—another home 
Grows hourly dearer. 

Still through changing years 
His love burns steadily, and knows no waning. 
When sorrow’s bitter cup was offered me, 
By hands as dear as his, he strove to keep 
The bitter from my taste, so sweet’ning it, 
I found a recompense, And in my home, 
My blest, my happy home, what joy have I, 
He hath not shared and made more dear for me? 
My children shout to hear his voice, and throw 
Themselves upon his manly breast, with love 
That knows no bound. His presence brings the sun 
Unto the darkest hour. The laughing glance 
His boyhood learned so well, the man hath not 
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Forgot. As yet, the world hath laid no hand 
Upon the brave, fresh kindlings of his youth, 
And every pulse beats high and strong for good. 
Oh! God in Heaven hear me! Give to him 
Every joy wherewith thou hast crowned the years 
Of manhood! From his path ward every grief 
He may not need to lead him up to Thee! 
I would thy smiles might draw him, but my life 
Hath not been void of lessons. I have learned 
That sorrow lifts our eyes from earth, and bleseed 
In learning, all I have, and am, I leave 
To Thee, sure that Thy hand hath never dealt 
A blow, or pang, Thy mercy could not soothe, 
Whene’er its work was wrought, and need was o’er, 
Forgive me, Father, if with this my prayer, 
Mingles one selfish thought! So near my life, 
The deep wish lies, my lips cannot refuse 
To give it utterance. 

Bright as is the gleam 
Of these fair jewels, keep within his heart 
His love for me! No time can ever dim 
Or sully them! With dazzling lustre they 
Shall burn, long after the poor heart that holds 
Them now so dear, has ceased te beat! Oh! hear 
My prayer! Love is my life; my pulses fail, 
When voices that I love fall cold upon me. 
Make me more worthy of the boon I crave! 
And when the hour of Death draws near, and all 
The beauties of Thy earth fade from my sight, 
With friends about my couch, may I lie down 
To sleep, and wake to immortality. 





THE SHADOW 


FROM THE SEA 


BY WN. F. CARTER. 


A SHADOW came up from the sea, 
And rose with a menace on high; 

On wings of the wind from the sea 

It hastened with darkness for me, 
And covered the face of the sky! 


That shadow so dark from the sea, 

I knew by its heralding chills, 
Was laden with death from the sea— 
Was coming with sorrows for me, 

Like frosts to the blossoming hills! 


Still gloomier it came from the sea, 
Still colder the blustering breeze 
That brought it with haste from the sea! 
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I shuddered—it whispered to me 
As whisper the shivering trees! 


That shadow that came from the sea 
Wind-borne to the blue of the skies— 

For what had it come from the sea? 

What did the dark shadow to me? 
What gave it so fearful a guise? 


That shadow went back to the sea 
And left me all desolate then; 
It carried my heart to the sea, 
It never will bring it to me, 
I never shall see it again! 





A LOVE AND 


BY GABR 


A PASSION 


IEL LEE. 


“For God above 


Is great to grant, as 

And creates the love 

I aM sojourning in an isolated, out-of-the-way 
little inn, of ‘a small Norman village. It is a 
stormy night, and with peculiar distinctness I 
hear the angry sea hurling its waves against the 
defiant, craggy shore. With this sound in my 
ears, I sit in my chamber and watch the fire 


flicker and burn, wreathing its flames into many } 


colored shapes, and lighting up the curious, 


grotesque furniture of the room with its foreign- ; 
looking bed, into an aspect still more quaint and } 
Glancing casually around; my eye falls § 
upon a head of our Saviour that hangs suspended } 


strange. 


over the mantle. 
the expression of the face majestic yet sweet. 
that glance of divine pity for me? 
think it. I will relate to you my life, and you 
will see why I desire to shun the pitying glance 
of Him who suffered for us, the ungrateful. A 
man that has traveled far, and seen much, as the 
world goes, an exile from the land of my birth, 
I watch the fire flicker and burn on a foreign 
hearth, and listen wearily to the dismal chaunt 
of wind and wave without. The night, as I have 
said, is wild and stormy, pitiless alike to those 
who journey by sea or land, as many a shattered 
vessel and uprooted tree will tell to-morrow: not 
less cruel and fatal was the temptation that beset 
my life. 

My father was an honest country gentleman, 
Our nearest neigh- 


The print itself is coarse, but 


hearty, hospitable, sincere. 
bor, and my father’s most intimate friend, was 
a Mr. Herbert, whose estate indeed joined so 
closely on ours, that the only line of division 
was a narrow brook, which I had often leaped 
across in boyish sport. Mr. Herbert’s only child 
was a daughter called Alice, who, as a tiny thing, 
sportive, yet always gentle, wis my childbood’s 
playmate. 
dations of governess, private tutor, and finally 


I grew up, passed through the gra- 


went to college, as my father had done before 
me. Returning home, not without honors, for 
I had been a close student, I found the pretty 
child, who wept at my parting, had become a 
charming young girl, whose gentle gracefulness 
of demeanor, in conjunction with the timid 
glances of her wistful, tender eyes, said to all 
who — upon her, love me, and hard must 


Is § 
I dare not $ 


mighty to make, 

to reward the love.” 

§ have been the heart that could resist the plea. 
; What the end might have been, had we been left 
g to work out our own destiny, I can hardly say. 
; As it was, our respective fathers laid their now 
: silvered heads together, and bethought them of 
>a wedding, viz: that of Marsden Phillips, the 
ancient family name which as eldest son I had 
inherited, to Alice Herbert. We had been thrown 
much together since our return home, and that 
the latter was not indifferent to me I had good 
reason to believe. The roses that bloomed on 
her cheek when I drew near, the white eyelids 
‘that drooped beneath my glances, the intent 
attitude when I spoke, all told me that which 
she was too guileless to hide. And did I return 
this affection? At college I had given myself 
unreservedly to study, and so had not frittered 
away my time and power of loving by so-called 
flirtations. Alice Herbert was the gentlest and 
fairest of her sex I had ever encountered, I re- 
joiced in her happiness, I felt sympathy with her 
moods of. sadness, but my pulse never thrilled if 
by chance her hand lighted in mine, and her 
presence agitated me with no emotions that could 
not be readily suppressed. The sight of her was 
pleasant to my eyes indeed, but the glow and 
transport of a lover were as certainly not mine. 
This, however, I did not then guess, and when 
our parents: proposed that we should marry, we 
nothing loath consented. The wedding took 
place, by which the Herbert and Phillips large 
estates were united, and Alice and I went to 
Europe for our bridal tour. We were serenely 
happy together. Both were young; we had 
never known misfortune, and we traveled by 
easy stages from place to place, seeing all that 
was renowned in fame or story, and finding life 
most sweet, and a charm in the mere fact of 
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existence. 
My bride was lovely, rather than beautiful, of 
& nature sympathetic and impressible to an ex- 


tent rarely met with. This she showed in a way 


peculiar to herself, I have never witnessed it in 
When excited by any 
outward accident, or inward feeling, her cheeks 


another before or since. 
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$ would flush, then pale, then flush again, as if 
3the blood were impelled to and fro with the 
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throbbing of the heart. I have seen her many } with the fine poetic perception which she pos- 
a time stand thus flushing and paling in some $ sessed in a high degree, had grasped exactly the 
world-renowned collection of art, for these were ‘ character of her cousin’s beauty, and in her brief 
her delight, wrapped in a happy trance of won- description, or rather comparison, presented it 
der, and looking so unconsciously lovely, that I} ‘to me perfectly. She would indeed have been 
noticed with pride how many a one would stop ; acknowledged anywhere asplendid woman. The 
and look upon her with involuntary admiration, 3 undulating grace of her lithe, yet stately figure; 
not entirely unmingled with awe. We journeyed the small, well-carried head, crowned with heavy 
here and there, enjoying everything with the $ coils of lustrous purple-black hair, of the hue of 
simple delight of children, rather than with the } dead ripe grapes; the handsome, haughty mouth, 
soberer feelings of those of more advanced years, } ;  full- -lippéd and crimson: all asserted her claim 
until at length becoming surfeited with sight- to the title. Yes, Adelstane Carlyle was cer- 
seeing, we turned our faces joyfully homeward. } ; tainly a splendid woman. I acknowledged this 
It had been determined that we should reside in : : S fact upon the first moment of behclding her, nor 
New York for the greater part of the year, spend-} was I disposed to recall the judgment upon 
ing the summer with my father at Harewood, for } farther acquaintance. She came to see us often, 
so our family residence was called. My bride and that entirely sans ceremonie. Not unfre- 
and I found a home awaiting our occupancy, $ quently when Alice and I were seated at the 
elegantly appointed to the smallest detail, and : breakfast-table, the door would open to admit 
wanting no luxury which a parent’s love was Miss Carlyle, who, carelessly tossing her bonnet 
capable of devising. Among those who came to} on the sofa, would sit down to breakfast with 
welcome us upon our arrival, was a cousin of Sus, declaring that there was no coffee in the city 
my wife’s, by name Adelstane Carlyle. I was ; that could be compared with ours for a moment. 
glad when she called, for a conversation that} It is needless to say that she was always a wel- 
had taken place between Alice and myself some come visitor, not only to Alice, but myself. See 
little time previous, had inspired me with a de- } her as often as you would, Miss Carlyle was one 
sire to see her. It happened thus. When we; of whom it would be difficult to weary. Rarely 
were crossing the ocean homeward bound, as we ; ruffled, never in haste, her conversation fasci- 
oe together on the deck at dusk, Alice said to } nating without an effort, apart from the rela- 

e, “I am glad that New York is to be our$ tionship existing between us, we should still 
lt for I shall see Adelstane Carlyle so often.” S have gladly greeted her coming; as it was, the 
“Who is she, I have never heard you speak of $ welcome that met her was always so warm as to 
her?” asked I; Alice looked surprised, then said, } call forth the playful declaration on her part, 
“Oh, we are old friends and cousins beside. She : that she was almost ashamed to think on what 
has often spent the summer at our house. Ian undeserving individual our youthful enthu- 
shall_be glad to have you see her, oe will bes < siasm was wasted. Perfectly ffsh in my memory 
sure to admire her, every one does.” ‘Is shes : is one of these morning visits. 
so beautiful?” I inquired. ‘She is more than’ It was about six months after our return and 
beautiful,” returned Alice, flushing, ‘‘she is as$in the depth of winter. ‘There is Adelstane’s 
splendid as the sunset,” pointing to the western : step in the hall,” said Alice, smiling, as she took 
horizon piled high with clouds of flaming crim- Sher seat at the table. And presently Miss Car- 
son, and overhung by dense purple masses, whose } lyle stood in the doorway, her eyes and cheeks 
edges were of living fire. Adelstane, I thought 3 3 brilliant from her walk in the keen, frosty air, 
to myself, it is an unusual name. Then I re-$ and attired, even thus early, with that certain 
called to mind those curious German legends, : degree of magnificence which became her so well. 
descriptive of enchantresses young and fair who ; ‘‘Now don’t either of you rise or disturb your- 
haunt green forests, and who, flashing out from } selves in the least,” she said, with a deprecating 
leafy coverts, mounted on palfreys gorgeously } gesture. “I was up the best part of last night, 
caparisoned, so dazzle and bewitch the unlucky : * and felt that nothing short of a cup of your de- 
hunter who meets them, that he straightway for- § $ licious coffee could have the least effect in reviv- 
gets home and kindred, and leaves all to follow $ ing me.” Alice laughingly handed the desired 
them: and I remembered that these forest en- : beverage to the young lady, who seating herself 
chantresses were classed under the generic name 3 on a divan with an air of languid epicureanism, 
of Adelstanes. This was a coincidence that sipped and talked alternately. “It is a comfort 
glanced through my mind for a moment, then ; oven to drink from these cups,” remarked our 
was forgotten. When a short time after our re- 3 visitor. ‘They are so dainty and translucent: 
turn I saw Adelstane Carlyle, I found that Alice, * for all the world like fairy shells. By-the-way 
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it is a wonder to me, Alice, that young married } at me with an aspect far from unkindly, their 
couples like yourselves, for instance, don’t have { owner’s hand, soft and rosy, laid near me. 
china setts painted with doves and cupids, and : Scarcely knowing what I did, it was caught up 
such like emblematical devices.” ‘Oh, but you $ and pressed against my lips. Adelstane with- 
know,” smiled Alice, ‘Marsden and I are not $ drew it, saying, ‘‘Shame,” but her smile undid 
in the slightest degree sentimental.” “True,” § the reproof, Just then my wife entered, her 
said Adelstane, an indescribable expression. flit- N hands full of flowers. She sat down on a stool 
ting across her face. ‘I will accord you two$near her cousin, and began arranging them. 
credit for being the most sensible and best be- } ‘How superbly these will become you,” said 
haved young people I have ever met with.” By Alice. ‘Somehow I never see you, cousin, 
this time Miss Carlyle, looking into rer ‘fairy 3 without thinking of Italy.” Ah! Adelstane Car- 
shell,” remarked with a comic expression of dis- ; ; : lyle, thou wert like Italy in more than one as- 
may, ‘“‘all gone,” then added, ‘‘I am fearfully $ S pect! Splendid as her skies, treacherous as the 
indolent this morning. Come, cousin Marsden : miasma of her Campagna. Alice tied the flowers 
Phillips, you have ornamented the head of your together, and laying them on her cousin’s lap, 
table long enough, be my Ganymede and make } looked up and said, ‘‘ What do I deserve?” Adel- 
yourself useful, please, by bringing me another }stane smoothed my wife’s curls with the hand 
cup of coffee, better nectar than the gentleman } } just fresh from my kiss, laid her lips a second 
alluded to ever served the gods with, I’ll war- } against the white upturned forehead, with an 
rant.” I complied with Miss Carlyle’s request, : ‘* Alice, you are the best cousin in the world,” 
who taking the cup from me, said, ‘‘Now sit; waved us both a smiling good-bye, and went. 
here, please, just beside me, to be ready in case } Her superb composure had not, to all appear- 
I should call for more;” then looking at my wife, } ance, been at all disturbed; my man’s heart was 
continued, ‘‘ Alice, dear, am I audacious beyond $ yet beating with excitement. 

forgiveness in demanding your husband’s ser-{ It was after this that Miss Carlyle would some 
vices with so highwayman-like a manner?” Alice g times drop in of an evening, always bringing 
laughed a negative. ‘‘You encourage me to ask § one or more admirers in her train; and I felt 
a favor then. I am going to a grand crash to- $ strangely triumphant when I saw with what in- 
night, and want some of those superb red and ; difference she would turn them over to be en- 
white camelias in your conservatory, there are} tertained by my wife, while she bestowed her 
none like them in ours.” ‘You are welcome to} conversation almost entirely upon me. It was 
as many as you like,” rejoined Alice, and spring- ; during one of these evening visits that a certain 
ing up she took a pair of scissors from her work- $ wonder which had taken possession of my mind, 
basket, and left the room to get them. Adelstane ‘ expressed itself in words. Alice, at our request, 
put down her cup and leaning her head back, < had seated herself at the piano, and was singing 
rested her eyes full upon my face. It was the { in a soft, rich voice one of those tender, mourn- 
first time within my remembrance that I had} ful ballads, that engrave themselves upon & 
ever been alone with Miss Carlyle, and as she $ nation’s heart. The gentleman who had accom- 
looked at me thus, a new and not unpleasant } : panied Miss Carlyle, and to whom she had 
feeling made my cheeks flush, and sent the blood $ thrown one smile, and a couple of sentences 
throbbing along my pulses as it had never done since her entrance—I had kept strict account— 
before. ‘Cousin Marsden,” said my companion, } stood by my wife’s side turning over the leaves 
with a softness of tone that belied her words, “I$ of her music-book. Suddenly turning to Miss 
am going to be most unmitigatedly impertinent, * Carlyle, who sat listening with an expression 
you see I am in the vein this morning, and in- } of pensiveness, most unusual to her, I said ab- 
tend asking you rather an odd question.” ‘I : ruptly, ‘‘Adelstane, I have often menieed how 
am all impatience,” returned I.—‘‘In that case, : it is you have never married.” Her face flushed, 
I shall inquire, how a man of your intellect ever 5 a slight spasm of pain passed over the features; 
came to marry such a simple little thing as my § ‘then in a low, concentrated voice she answered, 
cousin Alice? She is pretty, to be sure; and I : “T loved—no, worshiped a man once, and—he 
myself am fond of her in a certain way; but; died.” The white lids drooped a moment, then 
then——”’ here she stopped. Of course I fired were lifted, the light from those dangerous eyes 
up and defended my wife. Of course I told of } was shot full into mine. ‘You are more like 
the thoughtful mind, the sweet womanly in- 3 ‘him than any one I have ever met, only,” she 
stinets, the deep feeling hidden under that child- : 3 : said, with a brusquerie that in another mi wih t 
like exterior. Reader, I did nothing of the kind. ; have repelled, but in her merely allured, ‘only 
A pair of eyes dark and bewildering were gazing $ you are not half as handsome.” -Here I wish to 
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say that up to this point no thought of danger ; voluminous folds; red roses glowed against the 
had crossed my mind. There is a sentence in an } while breast, and diamond bracelets encircled 
old, old book, which states that the heart is not with light the bare, gleaming arms. No word 
only desperately wicked, but deceitful above all} of compliment, however, passed my lips, but I 
things. Acting in accordance with this latter $ felt the woman’s intoxicating beauty to the in- 
truth, I had said to myself, of course I admire § most core of my being. Oh, fool that I was 
Adelstane Carlyle, for who could help it? But $ where was my phlegmatic temperament now? I 
because a woman is handsome, must she be * made an effort to appear indifferent, however, 
treated with incivility? Beside she is my wife’s handed the book I had brought, saying, I trusted 
cousin and entitled to every courtesy. She is} she would find it entertaining; inquired with a 
difposed to be friendly, and a man may use a connoisseurish air if the landscape over the door 
little gallantry toward a handsome woman—in- ; were not a recent purchase, and with the final 
deed they rather expect it—and mean no harm } remark that I would detain her no longer, rose 
Presently Adelstane will marry, and I shall be ; to go. Adelstane rose with me, and we both 
not one whit disturbed, save that, perhaps, these $stood under the chandelier. The beautifying, 
little passages of sentiment would in that case be $ rosy light fell upon her upturned face, upon the 
inappropriate. In addition to this reasoning, 1} moist crimson mouth, upon the eyes luminous 
flattered myself that being of a phlegmatic tem- $ with dangerous fire. Those eyes drew me with 
perament, which was true in one sense, and en- $ magnetic power. There was an embrace as close 
tirely untrue in another, that what might be : as death, Kisses fast and sudden as summer rain, 
fraught with danger to other men, I should find } S imprinted upon unresisting lips, a passionately 
entirely innocuous. ; > murmured ‘good night,” and I was in the street 
It chanced one evening, as Alice and I eat ; baring my throbbing forehead to the evening 
alone together, that a restless, uneasy feeling ; wind. Did the feeling that sent the blood rush- 
came over me. I felt a want which must be} ;ing through my body until every nerve tingled, 
satisfied. ‘I promised to lend your cousin a ; arise from a sense of shame? Or was it the guilty 
book,” I said, at length, ‘‘I think I will take it 3 joy a man feels when lips that should have been 
to her to-night: I shall not be gone long.” Alice} kept sacred from his touch, are yielded unre- 
suswered never a word, but kept her head ; luctantly to his ardent pressure? The air was 
drooped down over her embroidery, and I taking 3 cutting and frosty, but I felt it not, and walked 
my hat went. I reached the house, sent up my } the streets until after midnight, then went home. 
name, and was told Miss Carlyle was preparing }1 passed softly up the staircase, and stood upon 
to go out, but would see me before she went. I} the threshold of my wife’s chamber. A dim, 
passed through the hall into the room where $ yellow radiance diffused itself from the centre 
Adelstane received her own especial visitors, } of a white, golden-leaved lily that branched out 
and stood awaiting her coming. The apartment} from the wall, yet even in this faint light the 
was small, but furnished with a richness that $ character of the room was plainly discernible. 
verged upon gorgeousness, yet evidencing that} It was almost solemn in its purity. The lace 
the arrangement of every detail, had been dic-} curtains fell in snowy drifts about the bed, and 
tated by a well educated eye, and a taste } were caught back by dimpled hands of alabaster. 
thoroughly artistic. The light came soft and : Over the mantle stood two angels keeping guard. 
warm through shades, stained with rose-color, 3 One a gently-smiling Peace, the other a serene- 
subduing all into entire harmony, and fell with $ Seyed Silence, while above hung an engraving 
peculiar effect upon a sleeping Venus niched in S from Schaffer’s divine painting of ‘Dante and 
the wall, tinting the perfect bosom with such =} Beatrice.” A faint perfume from the vase of 
life-like tone that it seemed to rise and fall in} flowers that always stood filled upon my wife’s 
natural curves. As I noticed this, there was a: g dressing-table, floated.toward me. It seemed to 
light step in the hall, and Adelstane stood beside ; my excited fancy, as I thus stood hesitating upon 
me, smiling, and holding out, with a cordial ‘ the threshold, that I could almost hear the rustle 
grace peculiarly her own, both hands to greet { of wings, betokening the departure of angels at 
me. Surely never did disciple of Mahomet in my approach. I dared not enter the pure sleep- 
his ecstatic opium-induced dream of paradise, } ing presence within, and turning back retraeed 
ever behold an Houri of more seductive charms ; my steps, and going into my library walked to 
than she who stood before me. Always splendid, $ and fro until dawn. The next morning-a cer- 
to-night Adelstane reached the culminating point § $ tain still small voice would make itself heard, in 
of magnificence. Her attire of some silken mate- ; : spite of all my efforts to the contrary. In order 
rial, silvery in hue, swept the floor in shining,‘ to appease its murmurs, I stopped at a well 
Vor. XXXVI.—7 
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known jeweler’s on my way home, and purchased ¢ her face when I entered the room, or the wan 
a sett of pearls. They were the largest and } ‘ hands that were held out to be clasped in mine. 
finest I had ever seen, white and perfect. I$ At length “Alice recovered somewhat, that is, she 
found my wife in her sitting-room, and handing ; S gained strength enough to be carried up and 
the case to her, said, sens is a trifle, Alice, § < down stairs, alwayg by me, for she would bear, 
that I hope will please you.” She looked at the } if possible, no other touch than mine. During 
jewels for a few moments in entire silence, then ; this time I had seen Adelstane Carlyle upon 
hfting her eyes, brimful of tears, to mine, an- several occasions, but always in the presence of 
swered simply, ‘*Marsden, I would rather have } 3 others. I inwardly gnashed my teeth at the re- 
your love.” TI tried to speak, but only stam- 3} 3 straint thus imposed, but I was not without some 
mered in the attempt, then being convicted of 3 eee for when we parted the lingering 
my own conscience, turned and left the room. : pressure of her hand, the eyes that looked in 
It was a few days after this, that I found Alice ; mine with such tender meaning, would send me 
seated about half way up the stairs, pale and} home almost reeling, heart and brain in a whirl 
faint, her hand pressed against her heart. She of sweet intoxication. This woman possessed 
held her arms out to me, saying in a tone of en- 3 me night and day, I went about haunted by her 
treaty, ‘Please help me up stairs.” Lifting her {face and voice. A few days after one of these 
in mine I carried her up the staircase, and laid 3 interviews, a note came to me breathing of her 
her on the bed alarmed and touched to the heart. $ presence, for it was impregnated with the odor, 
In answer to my questioning, Alice confessed $ penetrating yet delicate, of her favorite perfume, 
she had felt ill for some time past. ‘Why did § Adelstane’s missive told me that in consequence 
you not tell me?” I inquired. She smiled sadly, N of a promise of long standing, she would be ob- 
then replied, ‘‘ You never noticed, and why should $ liged to pay a visit to the sea-shore; then was 
I trouble you, dear?” For a week Alice was 3 added, and well I remember the phrase, ‘I love 
unable to leave her room, and it was during this $ the sea-shore. The ocean is the grandest thing 
time that Adelstane, hearing of her illness, sent} in Nature, and I like grandeur. But a voice 
her a basket of grapes, daintily arranged in * more searching than the ocean’s, more subtly 
tempting clusters, and accompanied by a scented 3 sweet than the mellowest tones of its waves, will 
note of condolence. I brought the basket to her § Seall me back to the city as soon as may be.” 
bedside, saying, “Tove are some grapes your $ < She concluded by saying that in the meantime 
cousin has sent you.” Alice turned her head, $ it would be advisable not to write. I placed this 
and for the first and only time, I saw an expres- : epistle against my heart, and when returning 
sion of scorn, intense and bitter, upon her face. : home I took Alice in my arms, her head rested 
When I came home Adelstane’s gift was where I } almost directly upon it. 

had left it in the morning, not a grape had been The days wore on at first most wearily, one 
touched. I understood then that Alice had com- {moment I panted for Adelstane’s return, and 
prehended. How wise we men are! We insult the next almost dreaded it, for having totally 
our wives by depriving them of what a woman abandoned the theory I had cherished, viz: of 
holds most dear, and because they choose to} having enough self-control to serve me in any 
break their hearts in silence, complacently con- $ emergency, I feared the recklessness of conse- 
clude that they have been blind to our defection. quences which her presence would be sure to 
Believe me that what the quiet eyes of many a3 bring. But after some weeks had passed, this 
wife has read as she has turned over the pages ; feverish state of excitement gradually abated, 
of her husband’s heart, read in agony the deeper ; H my pulses became calmer, I could think more 
for its silence, will not be among the least won- $ : clearly : besides this I could scarcely look upon 
ders of the judgment day. Then many a man, } my wife, encircled as she was by an atmosphere 
who encased in an impenetrable armor of self- } : of perfect purity, and cherish thoughts of dis- 
conceit, has chuckled over the credulous dull-} loyalty. It has been often said that there are 
ness of the woman whom he vowed to love and $ : turning points in every one’s life by which all 
cherish, will be obliged, however reluctantly, to 3 our after existence is changed and colored. Mine 
place the crown of patience on her brow, and } finally came to me: for God is good, and knowing 
wonder at the unselfish love that could see so} our weakness, leaves us not to battle with the 
clearly, and yet endure so silently. During her } fiends of darkness alone. 

illness, Alice seemed happy only when I was be-§ } When Alice came down stairs, her favorite seat 
side her, with my arms for her resting-place: } was in the conservatory, and it was here one 
and T should have been less than human could I } : morning, as she rested in my arms, inhaling the 
have resisted the joyful smile that lighted up ‘ fragrance of the flowers, that my new life began. 
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We had been sitting in silence for some time, { pale, delicate tea-rose had suddenly changed into 
Alice watching with languid delight the sunlight $ one of crimson damask, which of all flowers 
striking through the long rows of plants, making $ seems to me the fittest representative of luxu- 
the leaves of a translucent green, brightening} riant, healthy life. But this transformation 
into more gorgeous coloring the hanging tropical : lasted but a little time. There had been com- 
yines, and turning into flashing diamonds the § mitted to my care a nature so delicately fragile, 
spray of the mimic fountain which was set among } so keenly sensitive, that I shuddered to think 
the flowers, and which filled the air with a sil- } what she must have borne in seeing the affection 
yery tinkling sound most pleasant to hear. By- which was hers by right, heedlessly given to an- 
and-bye, Alice closing her eyes like a tired child, § other. I had not treated this nature with posi- 
went to sleep. The picture she made thus sleep- ; tive unkindness, it is true, only withheld the 
ing will never be stricken from my memory: it g dew and sunshine of love from it so long, that 
rises before me even now, but it is with past {now too late repentant, the richest showers of 
events that I have to do. I gazed at the face } tenderness could never restore it to permanent 
resting upon my breast angel-like in its inno-$ S life. Alice became weaker day after day, until 
cence, yet wearing a look of such tender woman- } $she could not leave her room, and finally her 
liness, at the softly smiling mouth, and the ; bed, upon which she laid now and then speaking 
long, fair hair that, unloosened, fell in rippling 3 ; words so tenderly sweet, that I held my breath 
waves over the faintly flushed cheek. In that}to listen; and when too weak for speech, she 
hour it may be that whatever of good I had done § Slooked at me with eyes expressive of such 
in my worthless life, it may be that the prayers § * heavenly love, that my heart was struck through 
made long ago by a mother’s lips, and the later } and through with the keenest pangs of remorse. 
orisons of her who lay upon my breast, taking ; $A pearl of rarest loveliness had been mine, but 
a voice all pleaded for me before the throne of } }I had trampled it under foot, and worlds could 
God. It might have been that the unholy spells § $not reunite its shattered fragments. Presently 
cast about my soul, by the enchantress who had : the end came. Alice had not spoken the whole 
held me bound, becoming weaker by distance, } morning, but lay in perfect stillness, her hand 
crumbled away entirely, unable to cxert their 3 in mine, her eyes with that unutterable love-light 
power in the hallowed prescuve of a pur>-souled { in them, fixed upon my face. I too had been 
woman. However it was, I know not, Lut this 3 silent, for I dared not speak: at length summon- 
was ceriainly true, that as I thus looked ai my ing courage, I hent down and whispered, ‘My 
wife, and remembered her sweet patience, Aer 3 sweet, my own, a1* you happy?” She smiled a 
untiring goodness, I felt the passion insrired by 3 * smile that must have been caught from the face 
Adelstane Carlyle slowly ebbing away, und a sea ; of some waiting angel: then motioned me to lift 
of love, deep and strong, rushed into my heart, her up. I complied with the mute request, and 
and filled my whole being with tenderness for 3 raising her in my arms I laid her head upon my 
Alice. Account for this change I cannot en-} breast. She closed her eyes with an expression 
tirely, but God be thanked! it was so. The vio-$ of the most perfect content, and that beautiful 
lent emotion that shook my frame awoke my ; crimson flush which always attested her delight, 
wife, and raising her head she regarded me with } dyed her delicate cheek and slender throat. I 
a look of wonderment and alarm. I arose and § S watched it gradually fade away until her face 
knelt down before her, overpowered by a keen $ N * became of fixed and pallid whiteness, that rosy 
sense of shame and contrition, and with a voice $ blush never suffused it in this life again—never, 
broken by sobs, cried out, ‘‘ Alice, Alice, forgive never. 

me: I swear that from henceforth you, and you$ Two days after my wife’s death I sat in my 
alone have my sole and entire love.” My darling $ library powerless even to think, and plunged 
looked at me with such a face, and lifting her : into a state of sullen, dreary anguish and de- 
eyes shining with unspeakable joy upward, : spair. As I sat thus the door opened softly: I 
prayed softly to herself, then bending down she $ lifted my head, and Adelstane Carlyle, brilliant 
laid her hands in mine: I obeyed their gentle : N ‘and radiant with luxuriant life, stood before me. 

force, and reinstating herself in my arms, she } $I knew instinctively that she had not heard of 
laid her head upon my bosom, and I felt that $ my wife’s death, for she came toward me with 
Without a word all was understood, and my un- 3 extended hands saying, in that low, thrilling 
faithfulness forgiven. ‘I shall be well now,” ; ; voice she knew how to use with such seductive 
said Alice to me, the next morning: and so it; } power, ‘Dear, dear Marsden! you are the first 
seemed, for almost immediately she bloomed into 3 3 person I have seen: I came here the moment—” 
% wonderful faircxss and beauty: it was as if a‘ ‘She stopped abruptly, shocked, I suppose, as she 
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noticed the rigid, grief-stricken face that met; such as hers may love. She looked at me with 
her gaze. I rose and said, ‘‘Come with me, 3 wild, burning eyes, moving her coloriess lips as 
Adelstane Carlyle.” She followed mutely. I : if to speak, but words failed her, and lifting her 
led her up stairs and into the room where Alice} hand, upon which I had so often impressed 
lay, waiting for those she had loved to come and ; stealthy kisses, with a mute gesture, more im- 
witness her burial. The chamber was dim, save § pressive than speech, left me. Did that sudden, 
where a few sunbeams came through the dark- 3 $ fierce movement convey a curse? Did it mean | 
ened shutters, and struck across the bright hair} ; had trampled two hearts under foot? Perhaps 
lying in curls upon the pillow, and upon the 3 you think I was hard and unmerciful toward 
White roses my dead one held in her pallid hands. $this woman. If so, remember I am a man, and 
Adelstane shivered and shrank back. She would 3 let that be at once my excuse and condemnation. 
have fled, but I detained her with a warning ges-$ Years have passed since these events, and I 
ture. ‘‘Adelstane Carlyle,” I said, ‘listen to: : been a wanderer, more accursed than Cain, upon 
me. There lies my wife. You and I have killed } ; the face of the earth. Over deserts that at noon- 
her, but me she has forgiven. Had you been a3 day were fierce burning wastes, and at sunset 
true woman, and not a treacherous friend, this 3 snow-white seas, undulating in the distance with 
would never have been. Had you repelled at ; sand waves, tinged by wonderful lights of violet 


first the passion I felt for you, which was as de- $ 
grading in me to feel, as in you to inspire, she 
had not left me. Go, you insult her perfect 
purity, which no thought of evil ever sullied, 
with your presence. 
take this consciousness with you. I declared it 
with my betrayed Alice listening. Maddened, 
infatuated [ might have been, but I never, never 


Go, Adelstane Carlyle, and } 


and red—up the Nile, guarded by sentinels of 
stone, who stand in grim silence watching the 
centuries as they go slowly by. Back again 
} among vine-clad hills, where swarthy maidens 
pluck the purple grapes, singing its joyous 
praises, or murmuring more softly amorous dit- 
ties, as they pluck. Here to-day, there to-mor- 
row: no rest, seeking peace, and finding none. 





loved you.” The woman had heard me witha’ In the coming years I see a vision. A man lies 
still, awe-stricken face, white as that of the dead 3 dying, and beside his bed watches a fair-haired 
before us, but when I came to this last sentence, 3 angel, who receives his soul and bearing it into 
she moaned aloud and placed her hand upon her } heaven, lays his head upon her faithful bosom, 


heart. It was the despairing cry of one who had } 
staked her soul upon a chance, and lost. Then 3 
I knew that this wily, subtle being, that had $ 
once so charmed me, had loved me as natures 


; ; Saying, ‘¢Weary one, thouart at rest. Wanderer, 
3 thou art forgiven.” Shall this ever happen? If 
$ so, the man will be myself, the fair-haired angel, 
she whom on earth I called my wife. 





JUNE. 


BY MRS. JANE MARIA MEAD. 


HAVE you come, truant June? You’ve been absent too long; 
We have missed you for many a day, 

With your musical lips overflowing with song, 
Like a fountain forever at play. 

You’ve been roaming, the while, with no idle pretence, 
Where the roses are ever in bloom; 

Where the odor of orange trees gladdens the pense, 
And the lemon groves shed their perfume. 


You have slept on the shadows of cinnamon bow’rs; 
You have feasted where pine-apples grew; 
Where the bee, rocked by zephyrs, and cradled in flow’rs, 
Bathed his winglets in tropical dew. 
You have trod where the olives of Olivet rise, 
Few in grandeur, and aged, and riv’n; 
Whence the awe-struck disciples gazed into the skics, 
As our Saviour aacended to Heav’n. 


You have come, have yon not, from those Isles of the Blest, 
Anchored deep in that heven of bliss, 

Where His mourners rejoice, and His laborers rest, 
In a clime that is fairer than this? 


} Did you walk with our loved ones that dwell in those isles? 
Did you blend with the Heavenly throng? 
3 Did you catch the lost light of their beautiful smiles? 
: Have you brought us some notes of their song? 
; Oh! you knew that we sighed for your visage of light, 
As we stood in the bare, leafless bow’rs; 
Where the frost, that had fettered the waves in their flight, 
Lay white on the graves of the flow’rs. 
You have come—but alas! like a star, like a dream, 
Like a bird, of soul-ravishing tune, 
Or a rainbow, that sheds o’er a tempest its gleam, 
You will pass from our presence, fair June! 


You will glide like a thought, in your rose-laden bark, 
From the sin-blighted realms of the sun, 

With a volume, whose manifold pages will mark 
All the good, all the ill we have done. 

You wil] go—when the roses their coronals cast— 

3 When the bob-o-link hushes his glee— 

Down the River of Time, to those Isles of the Past 

Lying green in Eternity’s sea. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New Y: ork.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56. 


CHAPTER XIII. $ everything but their two selves, that all smiling 

Some weeks had passed since Gillian’s visit to : scenes might have turned to desert and they 
Mrs. Ransom when she had first met Woodworth. } would not have regarded the change. 

In those weeks she had become more restless} Mrs. Ransom sighed heavily as she looked 

than ever. Her seasons of fitful sadness came $ upon them—sighed till her breath seemed a 


on more frequently. Her cheerfulness some-; moan; then, wearily turning away, she lifted 
times rose to excitement; then for days together one hand to her forehead, drew it over her eyes, 
she would float away into a state of dreamy and lo! the tears flowed against it in great, 
happiness which had no visible cause but which } heavy drops. 
brought all the rich poetry of her nature to the} Why did Julia Ransom cry so bitterly? That 
surface and sometimes carried it into words. 3 stately man was her friend—a dear old friend 
Love is the mission of womanhood, and when ; with whom common pursuits and many a bright 
it finds a first expression, either in feeling or in tie of thought had bound her; and Gillian, ah! 
sound, that seems originality which almost every : there was no doubt in it—she loved the bright 
true heart has tasted from the time of Eve down $ girl as only a woman so lonely and so endowed 
to the nineteenth century. can love the beautiful and wayward of her sex. 
I do not know that Gillian fancied that the; Why was she sad, then, while standing there in 
sweet thoughts and yearning wish for sympathy 3 : sher proud loneliness she gazed out upon that 
which possessed her sprang from the quick un- $ picture of growing affection? Was it possible 
sealing of her heart; but Mrs. Ransom was $ ‘that she loved Woodworth herself? There was 
more keen of sight, and these mutations in the § nothing so very unreasonable in the idea, for 
character of her protegee gave her great anxiety. } 3 Julia was a fine woman yet, gifted with the best 
Why she should regret this evident growth of § < elements of beauty, mobile features and an ex- 
love in-the heart of that young girl it seemed $ pression on which the thought beamed before it 
impossible to determine. It may be that she : was uttered. The disparity in their ages, too, 
felt some responsibility flow back to herself from : was not so very great, and in character those 
the fact that Gillian had met Woodworth for the $ two persons were so much alike, that the only 
first time under her roof, and that more than $ wonder was they had not long since been de- 
once during the last month they had, by a sort 3 clared lovers. 
of intuition, encountered each other in their; Yet her look did not bespeak this state of 
morning visits to her, these visits were sure to , things. There was neither anger nor jealousy 
end in a ramble in the grounds, during which it : in the tearful glances she cast upon the lovers; 
always fell out that the elder lady was, for a few ; but the pathos of a deep, deep regret filled her 
premagrey at least, left to solitary meditation; } eyes and trembled around her mouth while she 
while Woodworth lured Gillian off to search for ; walked to and fro, moaning with unconscious 
sweetbriar among the thickets, or found some ; pain, but still keeping that group upon the rocks 
object of interest on the shore. One day the 3 in sight: anda beautiful picture it was! Wood- 
two stood together on the ledge of rocks which : worth was speaking—sweet and proudly humble 
lay within sight of the library window, to which } were his words. You could tell that by the stoop 
Mrs. Ransom had retired with an uncomfortable } of his head and the position of his stately person 
consciousness that she was one too many in that {as he bent toward Gillian, who lifted her eyes 
morning ramble. Evidently her retreat had not } to his with the earnestness of a child, while her 
been noticed, or her absence regretted; for her } hands clasped themselves in a mass of scarlet 
te Op together on the shelf of rock, sur- } roses which he had just gathered from a flower 
rounded by the dew and freshness of morning, bed that sloped toward the river. 
With one of the loveliest prospects in the world} Julia was not near enough to see the color of 
before them, yet so evidently unconscious of that fair, oval cheek, to which the red flowers 
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seemed to have lent their richness; nor could; thrilled you with pain or tenderness when she 
she discern the expression which came to those 3 wrote. A woman endowed like her was not 
eyes—the terror and delicious wonder that 3 likely to unveil her heart. If you saw it through 
looked for an instant into his face and then 3 : the mists of a high thought, it was all you could 
veiled itself beneath those soft, golden, brown $ § hope to attain of the life which lay enshrined 
lashes. No, no; to have witnessed that would $ within the glory of her fame. I do not know 
have been to reveal all the force and earnestness ; of what she was thinking; but, as Woodworth 
of a love that few human beings are ever privi- } threw himself along the moss, at Gillian’s feet, 
leged to know, at least on this side the grave. }and gathering up one of the roses, carried it, 

It was, perhaps, because Julia felt how all- ; blushing with kisses, from his lips to hers, Julia 
prevailing the love of two such persons must} arose, with a faint shadow still around her eyes, 
prove that she looked upon it with those evi- and walked toward them. 
dences of anxiety. Perhaps she thought of her She saw the color rush up to Gillian’s neck 
own isolation; and that true heart, warm and as her footsteps sounded on the rock. As for 
romantic as ever, beat in a human bosom, cast } Woodworth, he half rose, and held out his hand 
back upon itself during the best part of a life, 3 challenging her congratulations with a triumph- 
was thrilled with self pity by all the waste she ; ant smile. Julia shook her head with a touch 
found there. : of sadness, and her fingers were cold as he 

I cannot tell what were the feelings which $ clasped them, but she bent lovingly over Gillian 
gave rise to those tears, but surely no unworthy $ and kissed her on the forehead. 
or selfish ones had place there; for after a little Then the warm scarlet rushed over the young 
she wiped the drops from her eyes, and a girl ina torrent of blushes, and tears of beautiful 
heavenly smile swept the clouds from her face. } joy that longed to share itself sparkled in her 
She sat down upon the little verandah, to which 3 ; 3 eyes. 
her library opened, and watched the picture on ; ‘*Now,”’ said Woodworth, pressing his lips on 
the ledge’ with a new and more gentle interest. § : Mrs. Ransom’s hand, ‘‘now my happiness is 

With what sweet humility the proud girl bent ; rounded: without you, our best friend, nothing 
her head and listened! How earnest—how}is complete. Do not look sad, we have learned 
bright with tenderness his face shone out as it ; to love each other in both loving you.” 
bent toward her! All her limbs must have N “Oh! flattery,” said Mrs. Ransom, gently, 
trembled, for, one by one, she dropped the roses } “‘in a little while you will say it was because 
around her feet, leaving her white hands clasped $ Gillian here was like me that you sought her.” 
and her eyes downcast, as if some sweet thanks- 3 ‘“‘And so she is. The same warm heart—the 
giving were singing at her heart, and she was {same generous charity—the same great faults; 
afraid he might guess at the hidden joy. S for you have no little ones, and upon my life, 

Gillian scarcely seemed tall then; her figure § Mrs. Ransom, there is something in her face 
drooped like a flower on its stalk when the dew $ this instant—no, it is gone now; but, for one 
is heavy, at last she looked around as if her 3 second you really looked alike.” 
limbs were giving way. Just below them, along 3 “Do not flatter,” said Mrs. Ransom, looking 
the shelf of the rock, fleeces of moss had been $ wistfully at the young face before her. ‘In my 
transplanted from the woods, and lay in cushions, : best days I was never half so beautiful. If there 
soft and deep as those in an oriental seraglio; $ is any resemblance, it lies in the affection we feel 
aye, richer, for the morning sunshine em- 3 for each other.” 
broidered their delicate green with gold, and} ‘And in a general cast of thought which 
the night dew trembled over them like diamonds. $ struck me from the first, I really should think 
Over this moss some of Gillian’s roseshad fallen, $ Miss Bentley had lived with you all her life.” 
and when she sat down their fragrance was all ; “And so she has the best portion of it,” said 
around her. So it should have been for an$ Gillian, gratefully, ‘‘for if life is measured by 
hour like that—the one brief hour of perfect thoughts and feelings, I have only learned how 
bliss which a poor mortal knows sometimes in a 3 to exist here, all other places seem distasteful to 
life-time, and learns to look forward to the } me now.” 
heaven that must be so much like it ever after. “But your father?” said Julia, a little re- 

Was Julia Ransom thinking of the one hour} proachfully. ‘Surely life is sweet with him.” 
in her own life so much like that; or, had alli Gillian felt the gentle rebuke, and her eyes 
such joy been a stranger to her? I cannot tell, $ fell. 
sfor she never spoke of herself. You only knew “Oh! I had forgotten my father—you know 

peat she had felt and suffered by the words that * how1 love him. Indeed who could help it? But 
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I do not know how it is, he sometimes seems to He had visited at Mr. Bentley’s house, and knew 
bear my presence with pain; and when I speak 3 himself to be a favorite with its master, who, 
out the thought that comes uppermost, or feel 3 unlike the majority of millionaires, was a man 
more than usually happy, he shrinks away from $ of fine taste and unusual erudition. That a cha- 
me and goes off alone, as if there existed some- i racter like that would object to him as a son-in- 
thing in my words or manner that he could not } law, had never for a moment entered into his 
reconcile himself to. What is it, dear Mrs. Ran- } calculations. 
som, that lies between my father and his child?” 3 With Gillian herself, he had been humble as 
‘‘T should say,” answered Woodworth, thought- : true affection can make a proud man. Her 
fully, ‘‘that it was a memory of something he 3 youth and her singular attractiveness compared 
has loved and lost. Was your father very much 3 to his riper years, and those harsher traits that 
attached to your mother, Gillian? I mean did $ fasten on a man who works his way to position, 
he regard her with more than ordinary love?” g impressed him almost with hopelessness. Had 





“Indeed I think so, and the more because he } 
seldom mentions her. But how could he help it? 
You should only hear uncle Daniel when he talks 
efher. Oh! if she had only lived, I should have ¢ 
loved her entirely with my whole heart, as I love $ 
you, Mrs. Ransom. I know that she was a 
woman to worship—to be proud of—for once 
my father told me so.” 

Mrs. Ransom sat perfectly still, looking into 


the distance; but when Gillian uttered the last 3 


words, she rose quickly and walked toward the 
river, as if something on the shore had caught 
her attention: but half way down she paused and 
gathered some sweetbriar, which she brought 
back with her and quietly divided between the 
lovers. 

“You were speaking of your father,” she said. 
“What will he think of the pledge you have just 
given, Gillian? Remember you are an only child, 
and the heiress of great wealth.” 


; any one told him that there was a woman in the 
land, whose position entitled her to look down 
upon him, he would have laughed in derision. 
But he gave to Gillian’s bright character what 
Sa queen would have failed to win from him, the 
$ homage of a profound respect for her woman- 
liness, and of a great love that would have left 
him bankrupt had she proved unworthy. 

$ ‘And have you no fear that Mr. Bentley may 
refuse you his daughter?” said Mrs. Ransom, 
pressing the subject home with remarkable per- 
tinacity, as if she had resolved to punish them 
for a moment’s forgetfulness of a father’s right. 
‘¢Men like him do not give up their daughters 
to the first person who asks. He will be taken 
by surprise as I was.” 

‘‘Now you are getting unamiable,” said Wood- 
worth, smiling a little constrainedly. ‘It is the 
first time that I ever knew Mrs. Ransom to fling 
$ shadows on a bright hour.” 


s 
N 
s 





“My father loves me, and he does not care $ *¢And have I been so cruel?” said Julia, with 
for anything else,” said Gillian, crimson with a Sa quiver of the lip. ‘Well, well, I was but 
dread that there was something in Mrs. Ran- thinking how little a parent has of power or 
som’s words which might wound the sensitive 3 control over the destiny of a grown up child.” 
pride of her lover. ‘There are things that he’ “But have you any reason to think that Mr. 
respects more than wealth, and that is not want- $ Bentley will disapprove of the feelings to which 
ing where genius exists. You do not know my s you are the sole confident?” inquired Wood- 
father, Mrs Ransom, if you think that the ability } worth, now really anxious. ‘Have you seen 
to earn fame, the ability which has earned it, ‘him? Are there any grounds for supposing that 
will not meet even his ambition.” > he has other plans?” 

Woodworth sat watching her embarrassment,: ‘Do not be so impetuous, my friend,” she re- 
and smiled when it broke into enthusiasm. He $ ; plied, smiling, ‘‘I have no reason on earth for 
was really too proud at heart to think of Mr. $ * aught I have ‘said! Nothing but over anxiety, 
Bentley’s wealth, either as an incentive or im-} and a little unaccountable nervousness, which 
pediment to his suit with the heiress. So long ? makes me seem cross when I really am quite 
as she possessed refinement, education, and those {the contrary. As for Mr. Bentley, I have not 


qualities that could awake a heart not easily } 


touched like his, he had thought of nothing else. 
With a just appreciation of the position which 


his own self-directed genius had already won, it 


never struck him to feel any inequality which 
property could produce. Feeling himself a fair 
match for Mr. Bentley’s daughter, he had frankly 
offered himself, and as frankly been accepted. 


yet had the honor of an introduction, as this 
dear girl can tell you.” 
‘¢ But it is not his fault,” said Gillian, promptly. 
“TI am sure he has been anxious enough to know 
you, Mrs. Ransom, only it has so happened that 
shen he called you have been absent or indis- 
posed. But now I am determined to bring the 
* two people together I love best,” here she caught 
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re. 


Woodworth’s glance, and shook her head lightly } that; no person living can interpose between us, 
as if to scatter the flood of crimson that rushed $ We are friends, sworn friends remember; and 





over her face. ‘* You see—you see. 
this was my entire business here. 
has decided that we are to give a great party, 
something very superb, which is to honor the 
introduction of his graceless child into your 
Metropolitan society. You have no idea how 
many really nice persons have called upon us, $ 


and offered all sorts of civilities, since we opened ; 


the house; so we are sure to have a crush of $ 
people. A dozen ladies of the first position have $ 
offered to keep me in countenance, so I have no 
lack of chaperones, but I want something more 
than that, my heart wants a true friend to lean 
on. 
was mentioned, I thought of you and drove over 
at once.” 

‘‘And your father?” said Mrs. Ransom, in a 
low voice. 

“Oh! he was delighted; offered to come with 
me and press the matter, but somehow the fates 
are against me when he attempts to gain admis- 
sion to our paradise, and I ventured alone.” 

“Thank you for it,” whispered Woodworth, 
softly. ‘I had a feeling that you would be here 3 
at this hour, and alone.” 

Gillian answered something in a low voice; but 
her eyes followed Mrs. Ransom, who had moved 
away apparently attracted by the manceuvring 
of a sloop that was tacking up the river. 

Gillian and Woodworth walked toward her, 
for the generous. girl had her heart in the sub- 
ject under discussion, and was eager for a reply. 

“Oh! my dear madam, do not turn away, for 
that looks like a refusal to help me preside over 
this formidable party, and I shall never get along } 
without you,” she said, caressingly. 
have asked nothing that should make yeu so 
grave.” 

“Nothing, dear child, that is not both kind 
and flattering; but I seldom go into fashionable : 
society, or indeed anywhere outside of my own 
little knot of friends.” 

**But you will not really refuse me?” cried 
Gillian, distressed. ‘Oh! Mr. Woodworth, help $ 
me to persuade her, tell her that I am, at any 
rate, half an orphan, and have no mother to 
stand by me on this occasion, which will be a 
very trying one; for though I seem so reckless 


. . . ‘ 
and self-sustained, it isn’t real courage, I assure 


you, only a trembling sort of bravado. Persuade 
her, do, for her forehead is cloudy yet.” 


Mrs Ransom turned suddenly with one of § 


those luminous smiles on her face, which always § 
won smiles in return. 


“No, Gillian,” she said, “you must not ask } 


Well, really : 
My father ; 


So the moment this idea of a chaperone $ 


“Surely I$ 


even Woodworth, highly as I prize him, would 
wrong that friendship in urging a thing which 
3 I had forced myself to deny you.” 
: But you will not deny me?” 
N ‘Dear, dear child, give me a little time: re- 
: member this is a severe ordeal you propose for 
5 $a woman who has kept out of the world so long, 
Sand I too am a sort of coward in social gather- 
; ings a this kind where so many will be stran- 
, gers.” 
’ “Strangers. No, indeed, our guests are not 
so ignorant as that; you are one, dear lady, 
: whose home tells a history. It will be a proud 
$day for my father when he presents you as the 
$ dearest and most honored friend of his child; 
3 as for me, I shall only feel indignant if they do 
not all worship you for yourself as well as your 
‘ books.” 
‘*My dear, dear child!” Julia broke off and 
oked back a sob. ‘There, there, give mea 
ittle time, if it is only to think about the dress; 
ne must be very magnificent, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I have thought that all over, of 
3 course you must be superb, something grand 
¢ and queenly; black velvet or crimson.” 

: ‘What, and the roses in bloom?” 

$ «Qh, I had forgotten, you see how little I am 

i to be trusted! Well, black lace then, with some 

‘ of these same roses in your hair and on your 
bosom.” 

The young girl was so animated, the color 
scame and went so brightly on her face, that 
‘ Julia became interested in spite of herself; to 
: own the truth, a strong desire sprang up in her 
S heart to attend this party. According to her 
old habit she turned away and walked alone, eyi- 
Directly 
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: dently under considerable excitement. 
; she came back more quietly. 

é ‘“‘But you have an aunt—how will she like 
‘this intrusion of a stranger into your house- 
‘hold 2” 

3 “What, aunt Hetty? Why she would drop 
< down at the very thought of standing by my 
$ side on an occasion like that, you have no idea 
} what a timid, nervous little thing she is. The 
very sight of a stranger sets her to trembling 
‘ like a leaf, it is quite painful to see how she suf- 
3 fers.” 

: And this is all the companion you have? 
: “Not quite; but then my cousin is scarcely 4 
year older than myself, and has been brought 
up in the country, so that you would be doing 
‘ her a charity also, for her only female protector 
$ just now is an old colored woman, who insists 
on teaching the proprieties of fashionable life to 
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us both. I wish you could see Dinah in her; ‘‘Persuade her of this: and now go.” 
glory, she is such a character!” “Do you weary of me?” 

‘Well, well! Let us hold a consultation. Sup- “Weary! how can you think it? But all this 
pose you turn this affair into a fancy ball. Whats makes me dizzy. I will return home without 
say you, Mr. Woodworth?” entering the house again.” 

“Just the thing. I thought you would sug- “And to-morrow ?” 
gest something of this kind; a mere party filled “To-morrow, come to my father.” 
up with dancing, flirting, eating and drinking, ‘‘And after that? Ah, Gillian, this happiness 
is at all times a bore.” $ terrifies me; my life seems too full of wealth. 

“A fancy ball!” cried Gillian, sparkling with 3 God bless you forever, and even for giving me 
delight. ‘And you really will take a part? and 3 this one hour.” 
you, Mr. Woodworth?” “ ; She drew toward him as a bird of paradise 

“Now that I am invited—yes.” $moves in the sunshine. Her eyes shone with 

“And you, Mrs. Ratisom ?” 3 love; her mouth trembled like a cherry when 

“T think—yes, I will go.” } the bird that seeks it is near. An empress smit- 

“Oh! you are so good; and I can tell papa; ten with human affections might have looked 
that it is all settled; and now about the cha-3 like Gillian, and been royal still. It is only 
racters.” , $ when love imbues a proud nature like hers with 

“For me,” said Mrs. Ransom, ‘let it be some- : tenderness, that we know how grand a passion 
thing grave and quiet, say a nun or sister of }it is. Woodworth folded his arm around her 
charity.” waist and drew her to his side. 

“No, no,” cried Gillian, ‘that will never do. “Gillian, are you happy?” 

Let it be something stately.” “‘Very happy!” 

“Well, be it so. A lady of Louis the Fifteenth’s} The words died like fragrance on her lips. 
court, with powder patches and brocade. Will} He stooped down and gathered them in kisses. 
that do?” ‘To-morrow I will ask you of your father, 

Mrs. Ransom spoke thoughtfally, and with but } Gillian, till then I shall doubt the reality of this 
little of the animation which the subject might § happiness; I begin to tremble now with a fear 
be expected to produce. She evidently gave so 3 of losing you. Promise, Gillian—promise to love 
much importance to the character she was to { me forever.” 
assume, that both Gillian and Woodworth were: ‘Forever and ever!” she murmured. 
surprised. ‘‘Now let me go with you to the carriage.” 

“And you,” said Woodworth, addressing Gil-$ ‘‘No—no, leave me a little time alone!” 
lian, ‘what is your character to be?” He saw that she was faint with emotion, and 
He spoke in a low voice, and Gillian answered : taking compassion on her went away—not into 
him under her breath. S the house—for he too wished for solitude—but 

“Anything that you choose!” } through the grounds into the high road, down 

His face flushed with pleasure. $ which he walked toward the city. 

“Let it be Aurora then, for without you my; Scarcely an hour had passed since Gillian 
days would be all darkness.” entered the house, whose balconies were visible 

The eyes which she lifted to his, beamed with } from where she sat—one little hour and her 
an expression so beautiful that his heart swelled, § whole life had changed. She bad for the first 
and the very breath he drew came laden with g time in her existence listened willingly to the 
exquisite joy. : passionate love of a strong man—she had step- 

They stood together silent and happy. Mrs. } ped upon that ledge of rocks a free woman, and 
Ransom had left them suddenly and was walk- ’ now she was bound in every fibre of her heart, 
ing toward the house. In her presence they 3 in every wish of her being. The seal of a holy 
could talk on general subjects, but now excess } compact burned on her lips, the passionate con- 
of feeling struck them mute; but it was a silence § sciousness of it thrilled her through and through. 
80 delicious that neither had a wish to break it. : She sat down and wept like a little child, when 
At last Gillian drew a deep breath, and reaching } his last footstep died on the turf. But the tears 
forth her hand lifted her heavenly face to his. ‘she shed were like April rain, and a blossom 

“Follow her,” she said, ‘she looks excited. : sprung up in her heart with every drop. 

Have I been selfish in urging her to join us?” } Mrs. Ransom saw her from the window, but 

“Selfish—no. It is better that she should ; forebore to disturb the dreamy quiet into which 
appear in society, no woman living can grace it ; she had fallen. Indeed she had no wish to 
#0 well.” ¢move, hardly the power, for the deep feelings 
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of her own nature were in atumult. She was 
greatly disturbed by the events of that morning, 
and while Gillian wept tears of happiness, hard, 
painful drops gathered in Julia’s eyes. And 
smitten by a cold feeling of desolation, she went 
into her chamber and shut the door. 

A few minutes after she disappeared, Michael 
Hurst came, unannounced, through the front 
door which had been left ajar, and entering the 
library looked around for its usual occupant. 

‘‘Not here,” he muttered; ‘“‘I dare say she 
saw me coming and took herself out of the way. 
Your poetess hates a drain on the purse as much 
as common mortals, and I suppose she fancies 
I’m on that tack again. By Jove, she’ll soon 
find out that I’m striking for higher game than 


stood upon the very moss which was still im- 
printed by the feet of her accepted lover. 

Now this man had rendered himself odious to 
the young girl: first, by connecting himself with 
the only misunderstanding that she had ever ex- 
perienced with her aunt; and again, from the 
manner in which he had presumed on the par- 
tiality of that lady to force himself into familiar 
relations with the family. True, the introduc- 
tion and endorsement of Mr. Lawrence, a man 
of high standing both in the commercial and 
social world, had reconciled Mr. Bentley to the 
S acquaintance. But Gillian shrunk from it with 

the quick intuition of a delicate nature. In his 
manner, and in the words which he sometimes 
found an opportunity of forcing upon her, there 





s 


that, and she must help me too, or the game will 3 was an attempt at gallantry which irritated her 
be a difficult one to play, for the girl is proud $ pride, while she could understand the petty 
as Lucifer, and unmanageable as a wild bird— } manceuvres by which he had sought to ingrati- 


but with madam’s help all will be easy enough. 


After all she is a wonderful woman, so earnest $ 


and prompt, her thoughts all poetry, her judg- 
ment clear and practical But then such women 
will think their own thoughts and act their own 
acts, there is the mischief of it; I hardly dare 
confide in her yet, not till I have seen this proud 
girl and tried her temper on the subject. But 
then how can I see this Gillian alone? She is 


so hedged in with her pride of station, that with 
that poor old maid ready to help me in any- 


’ ate himself into her favor. 

It was then with a sort of terror, that, seeing 
him so near, she arose quickly, and looked 
around for a path by which she might descend 
the ledge of rocks. 

‘“‘Miss Bentley, do not seek to avoid me so 
pointedly. The happiness of finding you alone 
for one moment has, perhaps, made me over 
bold; but, when the heart is full of one great 
wish it forgets ceremony. Don’t go! Don’t turn 
that sweet face away! Are you afraid of me?” 


The quick pride sparkled up from Gillian’s 
heart to her eyes. 

‘Afraid! No, indeed. What is there for me 
$ to fear from your presence, Mr. Hurst? You 
came abruptly, and I was startled a little, that 
is all.” 

“Oh! if you did but know how I have watched 


thing, with free access to the house, backed by 
Lawrence with the father, I have not in two 
months been able to get one moment of private 


conversation with her. By Jove, there she is 
now, and alone!” 

The young man sprang from his seat as he 
uttered these last words, and clearing the veran- 
dah with a bound, made his way toward the { and prayed for this hour.” 
ledge where Gillian was sitting. ‘And why, Mr. Hurst? I have seen you 

She was too busy with her own pleasant $ almost every day for a month; certainly every 
thoughts to remark his approach; and he, with ; day since my cousin, Miss Hart, came to the 
that instinctive respect which forces itself on $ city.” 
the most depraved when in the presence of a} He looked at her keenly. Had he, indeed, 
noble woman, curbed his headlong progress, and } succeeded in making her jealous by his flirtation 
almost held his breath when he drew near. She § with the pretty country girl? Surely that bril- 
was stooping to pick up the roses that had fallen 3 liant eye and the curve of her haughty lip was 
upon the moss, when her heart first leaped to : some proof of feminine pique that could spring 
the offered love of Woodworth. Every bud and $ from no other cause. 
leaf was precious to her now: and she gathered$ He drew close to Gillian, but she stepped 
them up reverently, as if they had been scattered : haughtily back and shielded her roses from his 
on a sacred altar. For all her wealth she would § outstretched hand, as’ if it had been a serpent 
not have parted with the smallest spray clasped ; attempting to creep over them. 
in those trembling hands. ‘And did you really think my attention to 

‘*Miss Bentley!” $the pretty rustic sprang from anything but 9 

Gillian started—clasped her fingers tighter ; wish to be near you?” he said, with infinite 
about the roses, and, turning her face over one $ humility and tenderness in his voice. “You 
shoulder, saw with impatience that young Hurst ‘ must have seen how entirely my whole heart 
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has been yours since the first time that I - Gillian was troubled. Her pure forehead 
you in that library yonder, Miss Bentley. Oh! § gathered together ina cloud. She thought how 
Gillian, no man ever adored a woman as I wor- } terrible a thing it must be to love without return, 
ship you. Have compassion on me, and listen } and her heart thrilled with compassion for a man 
kindly for this once: I know that I am not your : she could not even like. 

equal, as far as appearances are concerned; but} ‘‘No,” she said, with sweet humility, ‘it would 
circumstances may bring us nearer to a level— $ be cruel and wrong to mislead you. I have no 


nay, by heavens! they shali!” 

“Mr. Hurst, this is wild—worse, it is almost 
insulting! What, in my whole conduct, has war- 
ranted you in addressing me in this fashion?” 

She turned, and attempted to pass him; but 
he stood firm, blocking her progress. 

“There is no insult in an honest expression § 





feelings that could answer to those you offer. 
In my whole life I have never regarded you with 
a thought of love. At this moment you stand 
higher in my esteem than ever, but it is sorrow, 
regret, I will not say compassion, that I feel— 
not love! Forgive me—do forgive me, if what I 
say is painful; but I can only ask you to forget 


of love,” he said, looking almost as haughty as § S all this, and let us never meet again!” 

herself. ‘‘I have a right to be heard, and to$ He stood for a moment, gazing upon her face; 
demand a civil answer, at least. Nay, do not : his own was pale as death—pale and stirred with 
rain down so much scorn from those beautiful } a strife of passions. 

eyes! In this country there exist no social dis- : ‘“‘No!” he said, at last, ‘‘we shall meet again, 
tinctions which energy and a strong will cannot } and often. The stake between us two is heavy, 
overcome. You have wealth, intellect, beauty. } and we must not play out our game at a sitting; 
Iam neither hideous ora fool. As for wealth, ¢ one thing is certain as that the sun rides the 
that is easily earned, and I am as likely to obtain 3 ‘heavens: you and I must be lovers, or enemies; 
itas another, why, then, should you look as if a3 married, or one of us ruined. But your rejec- 
serf were addressing you?” ; tion need not be final. I will not take it as such 

There was truth in his words, and Gillian felt } for your own sake—for your father’s sake!” 
that her impulsive pride had given him an “Stay!” cried Gillian, lifting her head, and 
excuse for prolonging the conversation. She{sweeping by him like a goddess, ‘I have no 
simply moved away from the spot which his} patience to listen farther; yonder is Mrs. Ran- 
presence seemed to desecrate, and, signifying by } som on the verandah.” 

a bend of her head that he might follow, walked ‘‘Beware, Miss Bentley, how you make that 
toward the river. There she found an iron garden } woman your confident!” he persisted, following 
chair, and sat down, while he stood before her, $ her. She turned upon him with all the pride of 
pale with internal rage at her coolness, and with $ her superb nature. 

drops of perspiration starting to his forehead. ‘‘Have no fear, sir, that I shall not conceal 

She looked up at him, quietly, and said, in } the degradation of this interview.” 
her usual clear voice, The young man fairly ground his teeth in the 

“Now, Mr. Hurst, deadly rage that seized upon him; but she swept 
forward toward the verandah, where Mrs. Ran- 
som was waiting for her, and, after a few words, 
went hurriedly to her carriage. 

The color came up to his face; he was almost Those few words were very simple and unim- 
in tears, for he had told the truth. With all the § portant, but they had a terrible influence on the 
force of his good and evil passions he loved the $ future; not in themselves, but from the honor- 
young girl before him. He loved her, and knew $ : able secrecy which Gillian felt bound to main- 
that from her composure and humility there was N S tain regarding the proposal which had been 
less to hope than from the angry pride with \ forced upon her. 

Which she had first received him. His voice} When Mrs. Ransom inquired, with evident 
was broken, and there was genuine feeling in anxiety, what young Hurst had been talking of 
his words as he spoke again. $ so earnestly, Gillian answered, vaguely, 

“TI thank you, Miss Bentley, for this kindness;$ ‘Oh! it was a private affair of his own, in 
yet it only gives me an opportunity of repeating § ’ which he wanted my co-operation.” 

More respectfully what I have already said. I$ ‘Which you refused?” 

love you—with all my soul and strength Ilove: “Of course, dear lady. What can that man 
you! Have you nothing to give in return to a and I have in common?—nothing, I am quite 
poor fellow who lays all that he has, or hopes; sure. But, yourself, what has happened to dis- 
for, at your feet?” * tress you?” 


I, will listen. 


You say 
justly the offer of an honest heart can never be 


considered as an insult. You took me by sur- 
prise. I beg your pardon!” 
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“Nothing; but, Gillian, the glow of happiness 
has all fled from your face.” 

Gillian laid one hand on her heart, and an- 
swered, with a beautiful smile, 

‘But it is here yet. He frightened away my 
dreams, but not this holy reality.” 

The carriage drove away. Mrs. Ransom fol- 
lowed it with a long, wistful look, and entered 


re 


First she washed two cups and saucers in an old- 
fashioned pewter basin, which had belonged to 
Mrs. Frost’s mother before the Revolution; then 
followed a couple of china pie-plates, with two 
knives and forks; and at last she disposed of a 
vegetable dish in which Mrs. Frost had covered 
up four cold potatoes, which she gave Mary 
Nicholson especial directions to slice up and fry 


her library again. Here she had expected to: for dinner the next day. With the exception of 
find Michael, but the room was empty, and there } this household order, Mrs. Nicholson had not 
was no trace of him in the grounds. panes the sound of Mrs. Frost’s voice that day; 
. $ for having nothing on earth to talk about, the 
CHAPTER XIV. $ old lady—unlike some others we could mention— 

Nor three hours after the interview we have $ said nothing. Thus Mrs. Nicholson, who was 
described at the Bloomingdale Cottage, Michael S naturally a social old lady, felt even the clatter 
Hurst presented himself at the little house in the $ of the saucers and plates as some sort of com- 
vicinity of Chatham Square, a place he had § : pany, and continued her occupation as long as 
visited frequently of late, much to the satisfac- : S possible. But work tardily as she would, the 
tion of the two old ladies, who were always clearing of that small dinner-table must termi- 
charmed into especial good nature by his pre- 3 nate. At last, Mrs. Nicholson seated herself at 
sence. Indeed, there was a little jealousy be- ‘ the window, and, putting on her spectacles, pre- 
tween the ancient dames on his account: and $ S pared to mend a stocking which she had taken 
Mrs. Nicholson was constantly making little de- 3 8 3 Up earlier in the day. In and out went that 
vices to mect him in the hall to hold a few words $ S bright darning-needle, stitch, stitch, up and 
with him in private before he entered to the j down, forming a basket work of threads, till at 





presence of the elder lady, who was greatly 3 last one vigorous pull settled a row of stitches 
scandalized at these flirty proceedings, 
frequently took her handmaiden to task on the} 


and 3 in its place, and she commenced over again. 
The monotony made her stolid, and she was 
subject. Mrs. Nicholson felt this rather as a $ on the verge of a nap, when Mrs. Frost rose up in 
compliment than otherwise. It was not every } her chair and asked ‘if she had been dreaming 
old lady of seventy odd who could boast of re- $ through her after dinner sleep, or if somebody 
primands for receiving too much attention from : had really said that Mr. Bentley was going to 
a handsome young fellow like Hurst. $ give a great party, and that Daniel Hari’s only 
Then there was Hetty Hart, Mrs. Frost’s : daughter had been sent for?” 
niece, who always happened to time her visits} Mrs. Nicholson brightened up at this opening 
with that of the young man, which Mrs. Frost for a little gossip, and replied, ‘‘That it was no 
considered very indecorous indeed. $dream, but the living truth. Hetty Hart had 
Once, and this Mrs. Nicholson told to Mrs. ; told them all about it the last time she was at 
Frost, as a great secret, she had opened the $ the house; and more than that, Michael Hurst 
parlor door suddenly, just to see if Miss Hetty {had been invited—indeed Mr. Bentley, who 
Hart had gone, when she detected that lady at } thought the world and all of Michael, had given 
the end of the hall, putting some bank bills into $ the invitation with his own lips. Mr. Hurst 
Michael’s hand. It had troubled her greatly * was going beyond a doubt; for he had asked her 
to make out where the money came from; but $to do up a fine shirt and some collars for him, 
afterward she learned, from little Hannah Hart, 3 the very last time he was at the house.” 
that aunt Hetty had sold a meadow lot, inherited $ Mrs. Frost sat upright in her chair while all 
from her own mother, and no doubt she was in-$ this information was innocently imparted by 
structing Hurst to put the money out at interest ; Mary Nicholson, a sure sign that she was inte- 
In fact Hetty had hinted as much, when the § rested and not well pleased. She remained quiet 
subject was touched upon by Mrs. Frost, who $ till the collars were mentioned, and then her 
felt it to be her duty to regulate these matters : virtuous reprehension broke loose. 
among the young people, and see that the repu- ; “Mary Nicholson, Mary Nicholson, will you 
tation of her house did not suffer by Hurst’s $ never arrive at years of discretion? or are you 
frequent vists there. ; immoral at heart, I want to know that? Here 
On the day in question the two old ladies had $ we are, two lone women, with our yards over- 
dined, and Mrs. Nicholson was busy putting away § 3 * looked by ever so many windows, and you talk 
the dinner dishes in a small corner cupboard. ‘ S of hanging up fine shirts and collars with my 
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wash—what will the world think of proceedings; ‘‘Ah! Mrs. Frost, you have grown quite young 
like that? I shouldn’t wonder if we have the: : again, and come down stairs like a girl,” cried 
police magistrates inquiring after our goings on } ; ’ young Hurst, with forced gayety. ‘My dear 
next. Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson, if you ; madam, take my arm, you will not find it quite 
have no respect for your own reputation, re- 3 so easy to mount alone. There now, fancy me 
member that I have a character to lose, and 3 your son and lean heavily.” 

ain’t going to have it ruined by men’s garments} Mrs. Frost did lean heavily, and her old face 
flaunting in my yard; why the very clothes-pins } looked the younger by ten years from a con- 
would be scared off the lines—I blush for- you, $ sciousness of his care about her. So, having 
Mary Nicholson.” ; triumphed over Mary Nicholson by presenting 

If Mrs. Frost spoke the truth, two old women $ herself leaning on the arm of her protege, the 
were blushing at once, for Mary Nicholson be- ; virtuous indignation that had burned within her 
come red through all her wrinkles, and a tear: died out. She forebore to continue her lecture 
stole softly down from under her spectacles. } in the presence of the young man, who was 

“I’m sure I didn’t mean any harm,” she said, { rather surprised by the subdued reception that 
quite meekly; ‘‘and I know that Mr. Hurst } Mrs Nicholson gave him. 
didn’t.” 3 And you have not been ill, did you say that, 

“Mr. Hurst—of course he didn’t! Such things : my dear grandmother, nor frightened at any- 
never enter a young man’s head till some for- § thing, and they have distressed me for nothing? 
ward young creature brings up the idea. Mary } Indeed I never should have forgiven myself. In 
Nicholson, I’ll be bound you offered to wash out } fact, the pain and self-reproach has been so great 
those things first; now own up and shame the } that I never will run the chance of suffering it 
Evil One that tempted you.” Sagain. Grandmother—Mrs. Nicholson, you must 

“II don’t just remember how it came about, find me a bed somewhere, or I shall never be 
Mrs. Frost, but I’m sure it wasn’t him,’’ mur- { content with myself again.” 
mured Mrs. Nicholson, wiping her eyes with the} Mrs. Nicholson gave a litile start of horror; 
stocking she was darning. ‘‘If there is any {and Mrs. Frost’s head began to vibrate like a 
blame, of course it belongs to me.” pendulum. 
square of yellow soap into your pocket for when ; echoed Mrs. Nicholson. 

I sent you to the closet yesterday. I declare, “Yes; why not? To own the truth, for it is 
Mary Nicholson, if it wasn’t for leaving you 3 useless attempting to deceive you even for your 
alone in the world with no one to look after ; own good. There has been a murder and rob- 
your ways, I wouldn’t keep you in this house $ ; bery within the week, close in the neighborhood, 
another night. Yellow soap and collars indeed.” : that has quite terrified me; two elderly ladies 

Mrs. Nicholson looked a good deal startled, ‘living together both murdered in their beds as 
and her hand shook till the darning-needle went } you might have been. Indeed, my dear grand- 
quite astray, but’ she maintained a humble ; mother, I cannot leave you unprotected at night 
silence; and Mrs. Frost, having relieved her $ S after that. _— t put yourself out, anything 
mind, subsided into her chair and fell asleep } will do for me.’ 

With a scowl on_her face. 3 “There is the little bed room off the hall,” 

Half an hour went by. The old woman of { suggested Mrs. Nicholson, timidly; but she was 
ninety hung her head in sullen sleep; and the } silenced by the indignant voice of Mrs. Frost. 
old woman of seventy odd wept over her indis-} ‘Mary Nicholson! The hall bed room, and 
cretions, and wondered meekly if she ever would 3 on this story! Will you never arrive at years 
learn how to behave; while her needle went in ; of discretion?” 
and out monotonously as before. ‘*No, no. Let it be my old room in the attic; 

A blow on the street knocker started the one } nothing else would seem like home. I will be 
from her doze, and the other from her work. : no trouble, but take my meals out.” 

“It is his knock, I’m sure,” faltered Mrs. ‘“‘And your washing?” said Mrs. Frost, anx- 
Nicholson, looking timidly at her mentor. iously. 

“Then I will myself open the door; keep your} ‘Oh! that of course. I only came for protec- 
seat, Mary Nicholson, and don’t look so flut- : tion, not to encumber you in anything. If Mrs. 
tered. The young gentleman’s visit is doubtless ; § Nicholson can manage to make my bed and bring 
tome; there is no danger of his making impro-}up a little water once a day, it will be all I de- 
Per suggestions regarding clothes when I am the : sire.” 

Person to be consulted.” * Mrs. Nicholson looked up well pleased with 


s 
3 
N 
“And that was what you was slipping the § **A bed!” ejaculated Mrs. Frost. ‘A bed!” 
3 
3 
3 u 
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the idea of being made useful; but Mrs. Frost} ‘Michael Hurst, has there been a private 
tore her satisfaction up at the roots. $ understanding between you and Mary Nicholson 
**No, Mr. Hurst, you must allow me to judge : about your coming here? Answer me that.” 
of what is proper in my own house. Mary} ‘A private understanding! No, upon my 
Nicholson is too young.” $honor. What an idea!” 
**You, my dear grandmother, indeed you shall : “Then you can come, Michael.” 
do no such thing.” $ Michael cast a side glance at Mrs. Nicholson. 


Mrs. Frost arose in her seat, looked steadily ; Was it possible that there really was some under- 
first at Hurst, then at the drooping face of her; , — between them? 
companion. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


oon 


CHINTZ APPLIQUE COLLAR. 


MarteriaLs.—Sufficient 
fine Jaconet muslin for a 
collar. Embroidery cotton, 
No.20, white and also scar- 
let; a blue ball, such as is 
used for clothes, or a little 
cake-color rubbed up; a 
little gum-water and a fine 
camel’s-hair brush; and 
nine detached sprigs of 
chintz muslin, of the size 
that will go in the circle. 

First trace off the pat- 
tern—three of these divi- 
sions will be sufficient for 
a collar; these may first be 
cut out in paper and then 
tacked together, which will 
determine the exact shape; 
then the outline of this 
paper may be run on the 
muslin, then the pattern 
traced on the muslin, by 
placing the muslin over 
the engraving, and trac- 
ing it with a little blue, 
rubbed up with gum-wa- 
ter; then tack each little 
piece of chintz under each 
of the circles in the pat- 
tern, the inside part of 
each circle being worked 
in plain button-hole stitch, 
and the outer part, as well 
as outer edge, in shell but- 
ton-hole stitch. The small 
seed-shaped dots in the 
outer edge of circle, are 
worked in scarlet. The 
round dots in white. After 
the chintz is worked in, 
the upper muslin in each 
circle is cut away. 
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WINDOW GARDENING.—NO. IV. 


BY THE “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 
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A HANDSOME, yet cheap, vase may be made, § few lines of gold color, and to be highly var- 
for the window, like those seen in the pair of ; nished. The glass panels, which need only be 
stands and vases placed on either side of the } common crown glass, about two feet high by ten 
Minton-Palissy vase and stand in our illustra- } inches wide, would cost a mere trifle at the pre- 
tion. They are merely wooden frames—such as ; sent low price of that article; and the ornament 
may be made by any ordinary carpenter—with } is, of course, supposed to be supplied by the in- 
glass panels, ornamented by the well-known pro- 3 genious floricultural amateur. In case the reader 
cess now termed ‘‘Potiehomanie.” The wooden ; may not know the process by which glass is now 
frame is intended to be painted white, with a } so frequently ornamented, as 5s ee ae fol- 
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lowing brief outline of a process that will answer , perfectly dry, paint over the centre of the panel 
equally well may be supplied:—Take a piece of ; a? opaque white ground, and on the other por- 
good paper, of the size of the glass panel, and} tion a blue ground. The white may be simply 
make upon it the required design. That shown white lead, with a little isinglass; the blue pale 
in our illustration is formed by giving a pleasing 3 ultramarine subdued with white, with the addi- 
shape to the panel by a scroll-work of pale gold 3 tion of a little emerald green to give the tor- 
color, beyond which the space is filled up with } quoise tone. These grounds should be painted 
rich torquoise blue, while the centre of the panel } on very solid, as they serve also to fix and pro- 
is left white—the ornaments upon which are ; tect the ornaments in their places. When dry, 
green foliage turned up with pink. When the 3 the glass panels may be fixed inside the frame, 
outline of the design is perfect, trace it on to } just as a simple pane of glass is put into a win- 
another piece of drawing-paper of the same size, $dow. Prepared as described, they will produce 
in order that it may be quite clean. Then size : the effect of the richest porceiain, especially if 
the paper with ising!ass or gum-dragon, and} the design be good. The square vases, to re- 
color the ornaments with color ground in water, heii the flower-pots, which surmount these 
to which a little isinglass size must be added. ; pedestals in our illustration, may be constructed 
When the design is quite dry, cut it out very } in a precisely similar manner. They may either 
accurately—cutting all the ground away—then be lined with zinc, so as to receive themselves 
dip the ornament so cut out into isinglass size, } the mould in which the flowers are planted, or 
and while wet, lay on the glass in the position } be merely the receptacles for a large flower-pot, 
required, to which it will adhere closely. When * which may be concealed with moss. 
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DIAMOND LACE UNDER-SLEEVE. 


Tus pattern, which may be seen in the front } is worked in short stitches of two threads each, 
of the number, is to be worked on a rather open } leaving one hole of the net between each. This 
Brussels net, and darned with a fine, soft cotton. 3 will be understood by referring to the engraving. 
For sleeves especially it is particularly effec- 3 It has a lighter appearance than as if done in 
tive; also for morning caps with long, wide 3} continued lines. The small, intermediate sprigs 
strings. The pattern which forms the diamond § are also darned. 
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MARSEILLES JACKET. THE FICHU CARLOTTA. 





PATTERN FOR RAPHAEL BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


FI1G2 FlIG1 











Fig. 1. Front Bopy. i the top: fig. 2 is to be eleven inches long on the 

Fia. 2. Sipg Bopy. left side; and fig. 8 is to be sixteen and a half 

Fig. 8. Haur rue Back. S inches long on the left side. These dimensiens 

This pattern is to be enlarged to the sige will make the Raphael Body for a moderate 
marked on each figure, viz: fig. 1 is to be: sized lady. Ifthe lady is larger or smaller, the 
thirteen and three-quarter inches long on the; pattern must be increased or diminished accord- 
left side, and six and three-quarter inches on : ingly. 
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TO CROCHET A CHILD’S LONG MITT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Vor. XXXVI.—8 








ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
We have designed this expressly for the rea-; sc. Join the work, above the thumb, same as 
ders of ‘‘ Peterson.” ‘below it Take up the stitches around the top 
Mareriats.—Two skeins white tidy cotton, of the hand, working 2 rows in sc, 1 row de 
No. 16, fine stee! hook. ‘ finishing with 1 rowsc. Take up the stitches 
Make a ch of 25 stitches. Work in sc 50 rows. $ at the wrist. Work 2 rows sc, 1 row de, 3 rows 
57th row, double the work, and join 8 stitches. ge, 20 rows de, 8 rows sc, 1 row de, 3 rows sc. 
For the thumb, work 9 stitches in sc on the 50th < Finishing with 3 rows lace work, which is done 
row: pass the thread to the opposite side and $ by making a ch of 8, looping the ch in every 
work 9 sc. Do 8 rows (working round and ‘other stitch: 2nd row to be looped in Ist, 8rd 
reund) in sc, 1 row de, finishing off with 1 row ‘ and 2nd. Cord and tassels at the top of the arm. 








ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 











LADY’S WALLET. 
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Tus is a good pattern, and seasonable. 
take it from an English periodical. 
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usual way. 


SLIPPER. 


We 3 one side of the Wallet, which is made up in the 


31. W 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Tue pattern for this is printed in colors and . 


Mater1ats.—} oz. scarlet zephyr, 4 02. white 


inserted in the front of the number. 
designed the pattern expressly for the fair pa- $ 


trons of “Peterson.” 


We have } zephyr, small steel knitting-needles. 
With the white wool cast on 24 stitches. Knit 
1 row plain, 2nd row join the scarlet wool, knit 
189 
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R SUMMER WEAR. 





4 stitches white, plain, 4 scarlet, purl. Repeat 
to the end of the needle. Knit 4 rows in this 
manner, only observing to manage the purling 
and knitting plain, that all the red blocks may 
be ridged upon the right side: all the white ones 
to have the ridge on the wrong side of the work. 
The white and red wool must be passed from 
block to block on the under side of the work. 
The rows of blocks are to be reversed, the white 
ones over the red, the red over the white. Begin 
to widen on the 5th row of knitting, by making 
one stitch at the end of the row. 6th row widen 
in the same manner. Knit the next row without 
“widening. 8th and 9th rows same as 5th and 
6th. Knit the next row without widening. Re- 
peat these directions for widening until 9 or 11 


pending upon size of foot.) Bind off. This 
forms the toe of slipper. For the sides, cast on 
24 stitches, knit in blocks same as before, knit- 
ting 85 rows of blocks—bind off. Join toe and 
sides. Take up all the stitches around the top 
of slipper, using the red wool. Knit 4 rows, 
alternate plain and purl, throwing the ridges 
upon the right side, 4 rows white, reversing the 
‘ridges: also widen and narrow the second row 
of the white stripe, making a row of holes: 4 
rows with the red wool, again throwing the 
ridges . »on the right side of slipper. Bind off. 
Run a ribbon through the row of holes made 
for that purpose in the border. Sole with cork 
soles, first binding the soles with galloon before 
* sewing to the top. 





rows of blocks are knitted, (number of rows de- 3 
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R SUMMER WEAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We have designed this expressly for the read- 
ers of ‘‘Peterson.” 

MaTERIALS.—} oz. colored single zephyr, $ 
oz. white single zephyr, bone knitting needles, 
small size. 

With the colored wool cast on 75 stitches, knit 
8 rows, alternate plain and purl. Join the white 


, wool, knit 8 rows in the same way, observing to 
throw the ridge upon the wrong side. Knit in 
all 11 stripes, (8 rows to the stripe,) alternate 

3 white and colored, making all the white stripes 

Swith the ridges upon the wrong side. Finish 

3 with wide ribbon strings to match the colored 

¢ wool. 
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7S DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1. Haur or Front anv Back. 
No. 2. Har or Steevs. 


The back and front of this dress are to be cut 
in one piece. The back is straight and the front 


‘ 
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bias. The upper half of figure 1 is the front, g lerge the pattern according to the directions 
and the lower half the back. The sleeve is to $ 3 given for enlarging the Raphael Body on a pre- 
be left open part of the way up the arm. En-* ceding page. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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SCOTCH SMOKING-CAP IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEE. 


We have designed this expressly for the sub- , widening enough to keep the work flat. Then 
scribers to ‘‘ Peterson.” 3 work 2 rows de, narrowing every 8 stitches, 2 


MarerraLs.—2 oz. dark blue double zephyr, } rows narrowing every 6 stitches, 2 rows without 
$ oz. grey and white mixed, large crochet hook. } narrowing. Join the grey wool, and work 3 

With the blue zephyr make a ch of 6. Join, } rows in sc. Finish with cord and tassel of the 
work in de a circle 2} fingers in diameter, { mixed wool for the top of cap. 





A HONITON SPRIG. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuis was procured, for an English periodical, 
$ from the Honiton-lace district; and we copy it, 
‘ because it is vouched for, by that periodical, 2s 
genuine. The lace-makers prick the outline and 
3 work the sprig on the cushion with bobbins. It 
Scan be closely imitated by being sewn over on 
fine, clear muslin, cut out, the centre filled with 
a lace-stitch, and so fastened down on clear 

Brussels net. Worked in this way, the imita- 
3 tion is so close as not to be easily detected. We 
> had this sprig engraved, two months ago, but 
| deferred it in consequence of having so many 

original patterns, that were more seasonable. It 
will, however, be new to most, if not to all of 
$ our readers. 





ORIGINAL PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 Tar MADD oF ALL’ WoRx.—Did you ever see the maid of all 

Avour Brooms.—Did you ever see a broom made? At this 3 work? The little, blowsy, purple-cheeked, carrot-headed, 
present writing we are sitting contemplatively upon a tub $ blue-eyed, pug-nosed, big ar; med, round-waisted, pouting-lip- 
turned upside down, in a large, airy loft, watching the pro- 3 ped maid of all work? You will recognize her then at a 
eess of broom-making. The day is grand, southern and $ glance. She is smart, wiry, active and saucy. She has 


some mysterious movement conquers the garret, chamber 


bland. The trees are budding in brown and green; and learned the art of appearing at the shortest notice. and by 


people who have worn shawls are wishing they had left 
them at‘home. But to my broom-making. A dark-eyed 
boy is the operator, and a fine broom he turns out, too. 
Wonder if we can describe it? The broom-corn is cut, just 
above the smooth stem, into equal lengths after the seed is 
threshed or shaken out. A little machine is used with a 
spool of fine, strong wire attached. To this machine, through 
a@ groove, the handle is fastened and the wire mado firm. 
Then a quantity of the cut corn is taken up and wired round 
one end to form a handle, the wire being wound firmly and 
straightly, till the broom is of the requisite thickness. The 


last layers are left with the top of the stalk split, and ad- 3 


justed so that the wire can be turned in a fanciful manner 


fastening it to the wood handle. There! if don’t under- 
~— “a “re pts patch ne 3 never told nobody. She is very indulgent to the baby, only 


8 letting off slight personal squibs occasionally, that look sus- 
; piciously blue on the baby’s arm. She always wonders who 


stand that, get a broom and figure it out yourself; it’s easy. 
But we sat on the reversed tub thinking of brooms. A 
pile of them lay before us. Where would they go? Men- 


tally we drew pictures of their destination. They were pre- $ 


cisely alike, yet some were to stump it out in ten foot 
shanties, and some to glide daintily over Brussels carpets. 
Some were to be held by the hands of elegant women, (to be 
sure elegant women can wield the old domestic broom,) and 
some in the red fists of good-natured—and bad—Irish Brid- 
gets. The broom opposite, so smooth and white! We should 
like to present that to one we wot of, for it looks just like 
her, spotless and pure. She is the woman, who, after her 


bridal tour, came home to a palatial residence, and had } 


almost more servants than she could call by name. But 
failure ensued. Iler husband, too proud and too weak, and 
driven to desperation, sought to take his life, and ever since, 
for eleven long years, has lain helpless on his bed. She by 
her pen has earned enough to support her little family, and 
yet her household arrangements are perfect. Such a cot- 
tage! devoid of ornament, yet made elegant and attractive 
by the charm of neatness! Such a housekeeper! Her eye 
is blue as heaven; her brown hair folded plainly back; her 
cheeks are pale and slightly sunken; but her smile, so fresh 
and sunny, makes you forget all defects. You have heard 
of her, and seen her gentle heart in some charmed sentence, 
that once read, is never forgotten. 

What an institution the broom is! Mother can sweep; 
the baby can play horse; and Tommy can plant it to sow a 
crop of young brooms. . 

Wonder if Queen Victoria ever knew the luxury of hand- 
ling a broom? We'd be willing to wager a sixpenny Ame- 
rican flag that she has both seen and handjgd one. It is 
only your mock ladies who faint away at the sight of a 
broom-stick; and it’s my opinion that Victoria, though a 
queen, is a woman, and not half so “finikin” and delicate 
as many a lady in her realm ivfiaitely beneath her in sta- 
tion. We've no doubt that were she “reduced in circum- 
stances,” she would prove her royalty by showing herself 
not above labor. Yankee as we ere, and true blue at that, 
there’s a loyal corner in our heart for that same little queen, 
and one of these days we’re going to see her, and have a 
good chat with her. But about those brooms. 


Art tae Sxa-Snore.—This humorous and graphic illustra- 
tion is “tte one of Leech’s inimitable designs. 


$ and parlor stairs before you have done calling her. It is 
3 admirable to note what bundles she will bear, and with what 


3 dexterity she balances a pail of water on her head. while she 
carries one in each hand. She has frequently been known 
to sweep the floor and rock the baby at the same time that 


; she was washing the dishes. She is admirable to send on 
s 


errands, as she never picks the paper corners, knowing that 
§ the sugar-bowl is under her surveillance; she is also admir- 
3 able for keeping secrets—that is, she never allows them to 
3 grow stale, always preserving them in the honey of some 
$ intimate bosom, and is an adept in repeating that peculiar 


s 


2 and familiar expression of feminity, “don’t you tell no 
N ly.” She is equally an expert in the declaration she 


3 did it. If the baby is left with her and sleeps beautifully, 
} she never hints at paregoric; if it cries, she makes faces that 
g actually frighten it into silence. 

> She is of a speculative turn of mind, and wonders if the 
} dresses of her mistress would not fit her. Being fond of ex- 
} periments tries them on. 

3 She keeps a memoranda in the corner of her mind which 
* nobody sees but herself. Thus it went: 

“ Mem.—Broke two pitchers yesterday; hid the pieces 
under an old board in the kitchen. Told mistress they was 
> stole. Mistress believed me. Gave Bridget (a married sister) 
$ the rest of the ham, a ‘dip’ of tea—two rolls, a plate of but- 
; ter, and a frock-coat that has hung in the back entry ever 
> since I’ve been here. 

“ Mem.—One of the iron pots fell off the stove yesterday. 
; It happened to be in my hands at that moment. Put the 
$ pieces in a dark place down cellar. Saw an old dress in the 
; rubbish room. Thought ’twas a pity to leave it for the moths 
H to destroy—took it. 
N “ Mem.—Told mistress the flour barrel was out this morn- 
3 ing. She believed me—ordered a new barrel. (Reflection. 
$ How nice it is to have mistresses who don’t trouble them- 
} selves much with the kitchen! Mine always says, ‘Gone? 
why, isn’t it very soon?’ and that’s all. She reads a good deal, 
my mistress—I expect she’s what they call internectual.) 
I took the dozen pounds remaining and sent it tomy mother, 
poor old soul! Sent her some milk likewise—filled the can 
up with water. Broke mistress’ shell comb—put it in the 
cab-box. 

“ Mem.—Carried the baby to the priest’s and got it bap 
tized. Saved my soul. 

“ Mem.—Told mistress she was handsome—she believed 
me.” 

So much for the maid of all work, but her greatest virtue 
remains to be told; she is to be hired for seventy-five cents 
a week, 


N 
s 


Bat. Heap-Dresses.—These are now all worn a la couronné. 
Gold and silver wheat-ears are in great favor; the latter, 
mixed with the violet de Parme, forms a very elegant coif- 
fure. The curls a la Sevigne are becoming very gener@ll; it 
certainly adds to the beauty of a neck and shoulders of snowy 
$ white, to see one of these graceful locks falling on them. 
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“O_p Caurca Bgi1s.”—The following, which we copy from 
an English journal, is worth preserving. 


Ring out merrily, 
Loudly, cheerily, 
Blithe old bells from the steeple tower, 
Hopefully, fearfully, 
Joyfully, tearfully, 
Moveth the bride from the maiden bower. 


Clonds there are none in the fuir Summer sky; 
Sunshine flings benison down from on high; 
Children sing loud, as the train moves along, 
“Happy the bride that the sun shineth on.” 


Knell out drearily, 
Measured-and wearily, 

Sad old bells from the steeple grey; 
Priests chanting lowly, 
Solemnly, slowly, 

Passeth the corse from the portal to-day. 


Drops from tie leaden clouds heavily fall, 
Dripping all over the plume and the pall; 
Murmur old folk, as the train moves along, 
“Blessed the dead that the rain raineth on.” 


Toll at the hour of prime, 

Matin, and vesper chime, 
Loved old bells from the steeple high- 

Rolling, like holy waves, 

Over the lowly graves, 
Floating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 


Solemn the lesson your lightest notes teach, 
Stern is the preaching your iron tongues preach; 
Ringing in life from the bud to the bloom, 
Ringing the dead to their rest in the temb. 


Peal out evermore— 
Peal as ye pealed of yore, 
Brave old bells, on each Sabbath day; 
In sunshine and gladness, 
Through clouds and through sadness, 
Bridal and burial have passed away. 
Tell us life’s pleasures with death are still rife; 
Tell us that Death ever leadeth to Life; 
Life is our labor, and Death is our rest, 
If happy the Living, the Dead are the blest. 
AUSTRALIAN Lapies.—The Australian ladies do not please 
English travelers, One of the latter, writing from New Hol- 
land, says:—* The first time I visited the theatre, I sat near 
& young lady who wore a beast half a dozen rings over her 
white gloves, and who, if bare, bitten should 
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To CLean GLoves.—Soak them for ten or twelve hours in 
spirits of wine; then spread them on a soft, clean cloth, and 
rub them with a piece of flannel until all the marks and 
stains disappear. Hang them up, and before they are quite 
dry, draw them on glove-blocks to restore their proper form. 
When removed from the blocks they may be folded and 
pressed under a weight. The following is a method of 
prenes- gloves without wetting: Lay the gloves upon a 

clean board, and mix together well-dried fuller’s-earth and 
alum, powdered. Pass the powder over both sides of the 
gloves with a moderately stiff brush. Then wipe off the 
} powder, and sprinkle the gloves well with bran and whiting, 
3 and dust them thoroughly. If not very much soiled, this 

will render them as clean as when new. If they are ex- 

tremely dirty, or soiled with any spots of grease, rub them 
$ with crumbs of stale bread and burnt bones, powdered. 
3 Lastly, rub them over with a woolen cloth dipped in pow- 
> dered fuller’s-earth. 





A Beavutirut Picture is the copy of Darley’s late cele- 

brated work from Longfellow’s new poem, “The Courtship 

N of Miles Standish.” The size of the plate, which is upright, 

2 is 14 by 17, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the original. “The 

snow white Steer” seems walking from the forest toward you, 
“Through the ford at the forest,” 


bearing the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving 
confidence placed in that of her new husband. It is pub- 
lished by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, 
who will furnish directions how to paint it in the Grecian 
style. Price $1,50, post-paid. The circular will be found on 
another page. 
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Tue ENGLIsH Reviews AND BLACK WooD.—There is no better 
investment, for those who wish good, solid reading, than to 
subscribe for the American reprint, by Leonard Scott & Co., 
of the four principal English Reviews and Blackwood. Mr. 
Scott furnishes the Edinburgh, London Quarterly, North 
British, and Westminster Reviews, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, for $10,00 a year. This is a miracle of cheapness. 
Ladies, tell your husbands of this, and get them to sub- 
scribe for the English Reviews for themselves, and for 
“Peterson” for their wives. 


may be deemed beautiful, showed more beauty than I ever } 
saw a young lady display before. Generally, the colonial 3 grerune LiTeRaTuRE.—The Brown Co. (Ohio) Democrat 
damrels are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. They $ says:—“The June number of Peterson’s Magazine sustains 
have in brief, all the light, unenviable qualities of Eastern ° its well-deserved and enviable reputation. Ladies who de- 
Women. They excel in finesse. I heard of a lady, who 3 sire to cultivate their literary taste by the perusal of articles 
wishing to make a dilatory gentleman, who had been for 3 superior to the wishy-washy, sentimental love stories that 
some time hovering about her, definitively propose, had her 3} deface the pages of too many of our American periodicals, 
boxes placed conspicuously in the hall of her father’s house, } would do well to give Peterson a trial.” And the Ogle Co. 
thus labeled—' Miss P. Jackson, passenger by the Archime- § (1}].) Reporter says:—“Of all the Magazines we receive, it is 
dian Screw for England.’ ‘If that dves not bring him to $ the only one we keep to have bound; our readers can draw 
book,’ she was heard to declare to her mother, ‘1’ll get Fred ; their own inferences.” 
#0 thrash him!’ That is an incident for a comedy—here is ; 
“Something for a melodrama. I was at a ball last Christmas, 3 A Rico Dress.—At one of the bals costumes given at the 
and walking along a corridor saw two lovers in earnest dis- } Tuilleries, lately, the dreas worn by the Empress excited 
pute. ‘Augustus, you are mistaken,’ said the young lady. : general admiration. It consisted of very rich silk, having a 
‘Bosh!’ returned the gentleman, gruffly; ‘I saw him. Good } black ground, on which was a pattern of Indian palm leaves, 
night.’ ‘Augustus, don’t leave me; you are wrong. I love N exquisitely embroidered in red silk and gold, and intermin- 


you too well. Your suspicion kills me.’ ‘Pish! 1’m off; so 
good night,’ and he really was moving away, when the lady, 
changing her tone of supplication for one of solemn impas- 
siveness, said, ‘Go, sir—go; but, remember, I’ll not survive 
it. This house, thank heaven, has a spiral staircase!” 
Evening Prayer.—This is a beautiful embellishment, and 
will go straight to every mother’s heart. In a different way, 
‘twill be, we think, as popular as “Grandmother’s Darling,” 
after the German artist, Meyer, which appeared in the July 


Bumber, and which has been generally pronounced the 


*hoicest Magazine illustration of the year. 


$ gled with diamonds and other precious stones, The ceinture, 
} agraffes, and coiffure were of the same costly jewels. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. By A. Von Humboldt. Vol. V..12 mo. New York: 
farper & Brothers.—This invaluable work, now that Baron 
Humboldt is dead, will be more desirable than ever. We 
‘have, on former occasions, noticed the four preceding 
volumes. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.—ART RECREATIONS. 





Miss Leslie’s Behavior Book. By Miss Leslie. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A reliable work 
on etiquette, like this, ought to have an immense sale. The 
late Miss Leslie, from her social position, not less than from 
her native tact, was eminently fitted to prepare a behavior 
book. The volume before us, consequently, is no mere 
catch-penny, but a complete manual for ladies as regards 
conversation, manners, dress, introductions, shopping, con- 
duct when traveling, &c., &c. The hints on behavior at 
church, at parties, and toward gentlemen are particularly 
valuable. It seems to us that every young lady would be 

a ged by p ing this work. The volume is neatly 
bound, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, $1,25. Address the publishers. Any of the publica- 





Chambers’ Encyclopedia. <A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People. Number One. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—This is a republication from an English 
work of merit. It is compiled on the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations Lexicon; is to-be illus- 
trated with engravings and maps; and will be published in 
about eighty monthly parts, similar to that now before us, 
which contains sixty-four pages and is sold for fifteen cents, 


The War of the Roses. By J. G. Edgar. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—The avthor of this inte- 
resting volume is already favorably known for other books 
for juveniles. His present work is a well-told narrative of 
the struggle between the Yorkists and Lancastrians for the 
} English crown. The volume is illustrated. 





tions of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, indeed, will be forwarded, 2 


by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


$ John Halifax. By the author of “ Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” 
‘ 


1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is e 

. * * s ” 

The ggg a ne i _ G. P. R. = $ handsome duodecimo edition of Miss Muloch’s best novel, 

> ag ~ ae -poa pager haan favre wr Sand is embellished with soveral spirited original illustrations 
i tanh, OF eames’, movers, te, pupits 2 ee eo by Hoppin. The volume is neatly bound in cloth. 


Peterson & Brothers, who have purchased the copy-right 

from the author. For this copy-right, as appears by aletter } The Home of Frederika Bremer. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
from Mr. James, nearly seventeen hundred dollars has been 3 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This enterprising house is pub- 
paid. We have read the novel with great pleasure. James $ lishing a new and handsome duodecimo edition of Miss 
is always agreeable; indeed is the best historical novelist $ Bremer’s novels, of which, as will be remembered, this is 
living; and we think “The Cavalier” one of the most absorb- 3 one of the most interesting. 

ing of his later works. The scene is laid in the stirring N Poems. By Anna Whitney. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Gace of the great Bngiish Rebellion. Cromwell bienself Ny D. Appleton & Co.—A beautifully printed volume of about 
Ggares in the story. The volume is very neatly printed and § two handred pages, containing various poems of merit. 


s 
quite handsomely bound. 3 “Bertha” and “Susanna” are the two that please us most. 


Geoffrey Hamlyn. By Henry W. Kingsley. 1 vol.,12mo.3 pre Neighbors. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers——The author of this novel H Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A handsomely bound 
is a brother of Kingsley, the poet, and has something of the $ edition of Miss Bremer’s celebrated novel. 
same fire and spirit as a writer. “Geoffrey Hamlyn” is a 3 
discursive fiction, extending through two generations. Part $ 
of the action occurs in Devonshire and part in Australia. } 
The book is full of striking scenes. The description of Aus- N 





ART RECREATIONS. 


tralian life gives a freshness to this novel, that will render 
it, apart from its literary merit, a general favorite. 


‘ 
$ For Grecian Parntina.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 


New Star Papers; or, Views and Experiences of Religious } send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol. 12 mo. New } Size of Plate. 
York: Derby & Jackson.—Most of these papers have been Courtship of Miles Standish, 
selected from the New York Independent, for which they 3 splendid thing, by Darley, a ty 17 


Iawatha’e Woot 
were originally written. They are all of a religious cha-} ge a Yea ted 


Pe 


i 


racter, and impressed with that individuality, which, quite 3 


as much as his intellectual ability, has made Mr. Beecher a 
man of such remark. The collection is inferior, however, to 
the first “Star Papers.” 

The Rertrams. By Anthony Trollope. 1vol.,.12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Though not so good as “ Doctor 
Thorne,” which Mr. Trollope published last year, “The Ber- 
trams” is still a novel of more than common interest. 
There is a good deal of tragic power in some of the last 
chapters especially. The heroine also has the advantage of 
being a forcible and original character, though not one, 
ho » whose ple we would hold up to imitation. 

The Old Man’: Bride. By T. S. Arthur. 2 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: G. G. Evans.—Like all of Mr. Arthur’s stories, 
“The Old Man’s Bride” teaches an important moral lesson. 
It is even more earnest, however, than his novels usually. 
We are sorry to see the book printed on such inferior paper. 

The Ladies’ Hand-Book of Fancy and Ornamental Work. 
By Miss Florence Hartley. 1 vol.12 mo. Philada: G. G. 
Pvans.—This is a compilation of some merit, and will be of 
value to those who do not take “Peterson.” Many of the 
patterns have already appeared in these pages. 





Age and Infancy, 

$ The Happy Family, 

N Jean D'Arc, 

N Les Orphelines, 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 
The Little Bird, 
Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 
Beatrice Cenci, 6 by 

$ Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 


$ These are intended for Grecian and, Antique Painting, and 
3 have full and seperate rules how to paint each object, mix 
; ench color. They continue to publish new and desirable 

things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
} brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
$ Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
N pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 

N Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
S plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
: for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 
S Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
¢ all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
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Aguecheck. 1 vol, 12 mo, Boston: Shepard, Clark @% one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 


Brown.—A collection of essays and sketches of foreign 
travel, which have more than ordinary merit. The volume 
is neatly got up. 


$ dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
8 Ad J. E. TILTON & 00, 
> Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 

Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 

Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 

of Pennsylvania.) 

Sa This being a month, when scarcely anything can be 
considered special to it, we seize the occasion to give, instead 
of receipts for soups, fish, meats, dc., some general remarks 
for housekeepers on h k ially so far as regards 
the table. : 





GENERAL REMARKS. 

No woman should assume the cares of a family, without 
a full knowledge of the important duties resting upon her. 
Her example will prove far more beneficial to her servanta 
and children, than all the precepts and admonitions con- 
veyed in any other form. “By a ‘daily beauty’ in her life, 
she may present a mode! by which all round her insensibly 
mould themselves.” 

Decision of character is most necessary to be acquired by 
the mistress of a household. In the daily routine of life she 
shonid calmly and judiciously decide upon her course of 
action, and afterward maintain her position, gently, but 
firmly. Due attention should, of course, be paid to every 
department of housekeeping, but the observations now 
offered will mainly relate to the culinary arrangements, 
and matters chiefly connected with it. 

Ina very great degree the comfort of a household depends 
upon the proper management of its culinary department. 
The untidy aspect of the kitchen and dining-room, together 
with insufficient and illy prepared articles of food, frequently 
induce the husband—and children of mature years—to fre- 
quent restaurants and similar establishments, injurious alike 
to health and morality ; inducing thereby habits which often 
destroy the happiness of the entire home circle. This system 
of out-door life gradually weans the affections from those 
who ought to be nearest and dearest, until hom» entirely 
loses its restraining influence, and is simply regarded as a 
place of shelter during the watches of the night. Mothers, 
wives, sisters, should ever bear in mind this fearful result 
of mismanagement, and by every exertion of which they are 
capable, strive to render their own households the centre of 
such pure enjoyment, and excelling comfort that amid the 
bustle and turmoil of the day, the toiling father and busy 
sons shall turn to it, as the blissful resting-place to which 
they gladly haste after the labors of the day are ended. We 
once heard an excellent son and brother say, alluding to the 
wise government of a deceased mother, “I do not think that 
during the whole course of my life I have entered an eating 


saloon more than three times, and then only on some par- g 


ticular errand. My mother rendered’ home so agreeable and 
comfortable, and supplied our table so liberably with all the 
delicacies of the season, that no inducement was offered us 


to gratify our appetites in resorts frequented by others less 3 
fortunate. That same mother constantly gathered around $ 


hl 


her children and intelligent society, associating 
herself with them in their varied amusements, rendering 
their Leppiest moments those which were passed in the 
Magic limits of home.” If such a rule was universally ob- 
served, fewer tears would be shed by wives and mothers be- 
cause of the desolation of their own households. 
DOMESTICS. 
“This my mean task 
Would be to me as heavy as odious; but 
The mistress I serve, quickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labors pleasures.” 





A universal subject of complaint among housekeepers is 
the impossibility of obtaining good domestics. May not the 
difficulty, in a great measure, arise from the improper treat- ° 
men: of servants by ladies themselves, and also “by the con- 3 


° s 

duct permitted in their children?” In this relation of life, 
how true is the proverb that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath!” <A few kind words and hearty expressions of ap- 
probation for that which merits praise, will often bind a 
servant to you for life; whilst harsh and angry terms will 
quite as frequently send from your abode one who may pos- 
sess beneath an ungainly exterior sterling qualities, which 
farther trial and proper management might call forth, and 
whose services would most likely prove invaluable. Some 
persons are inconsiderate with regard to the extent of ser- 
vice to be rendered by the different s ofal hold, 
and exact from one who has completely fulfilled the duties 
of her station extra work, which might be readily performed 
by the young ladies of the family. Again, others are incon- 
siderate as regards the proper food for domestics, feeding 
them upon coarse and insufficient viands, producing discon- 
tent by the painful contrast between the luxurious appoint- 
ments and well supplied family table, and the meagre fare 
provided for the kitchen department. Special attention 
should also be paid to the comfortable arrangement of 
domestics’ bed-rooms. They should be carefully supplied 
with plain but plete appur for cleanliness, 
order, and repose. The mistress of a househould should 
ever keep in mind how grateful to a faithful laborer—one 
who has borne the heat and burthen of the day—must be the 
comforts of a well arranged chamber. At the same time, a 
mistress who kindly and considerately attends to the well 
being of her servante, has the best right to demand in return 
strict attention to each individual division of labor—and to 
require the careful preservation of all articles procured for 
the peculiar benefit of her domestics. 


h 
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The kitchen should never present a striking contrast with 
the upper apartments of a house, leaving it bare and unfur- 
nished with 'y impl ts. whilst the drawing-room 
N and chambers set apart for company glitter with gold and 
$< crimson appointments. Kitchen furniture should be of such 
$ materials as to admit of frequent cleaning; and the various 

implements requisite for the culinary art should be liberally 

supplied, and bo kept in a perfectly neat order, being at re- 
gular intervals examined by the mistress, who thus assures 
$ herself of faithfulness on the part of the cook, and of the 
cleanly condition of food prepared for her table. In addition 


g 


3 to saucepans, kettles, skillets, preserving and frying-pans, 
3 egg slices, coffee and spice mills, Dutch ovens, baking and 
$ cake tins, and various utensils of wood and earthenware, the 
; kitchen should be provided with a plain service of white 
$ stone ware, together with a sufficiency of plates, jugs, 
> pitchers, &c, “All the seucepans and kettles should be 
; made of iron or tin. Copper utensils are not at all safe in 
3 the hands of careless servants, who often suffer soups and 

stews to remain in the vessels in which they have been 
$ boiled until they are cold; and if a copper saucepan be not 
: well tinned, this untidy habit is likewise one of great dan- 
$ ger. Scercely anything can be cooked which has not ina 


: greater or less degree the power of corroding copper, at that 
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¢ part which is in contact with the air, and whatever is suf- 
) fered to remain in a copper vessel thus corroded, soon im- 
N bibes the poison, and can scarcely be eaten without very 
$ injurious and often fatal effects.” A cook should bo per- 
: fectly cleanly in her person, and clean and neat in her work. 
N This she cannot be, however, unless she is supplied with 
: proper and varied utensils, proportionate to the quantity of 
$ cooking she is called upon to perform. Roller-towels, table- 
$ cloths, and dish-cloths should be plentifully provided; and 
8 the cook should be required to cleanse thoroughly the uten- 
$ sils brought daily into use. As soop as possible, a honse- 
N keeper should assure herself as to the quantity of articles 
° ordinarily used per week in her family; extravagance can 
N be thus more readily detected, and waste be prevented. 

The judicious procuring of provisions is an important 
braneh of housekeeping. Although it would seem to involve 
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a larger expenditure, it can be fully proved that “the best » In Cod, the redness of the gills, the whiteness, stiffness, 


tot hy +”? a 





pro are the At t upon coarse joints 
of meat are large bones, which are unprofitable, and the 
gristle in such pieces also beors a large proportion to the 
meat; such joints do exccedingly well for soups and gravies, 
but not for eating. “For roasting and boiling choose the 
prime joints; such as legs of veal and mutton, sirloin ribs, 
and rounds of beef.” For the benefit of ladies who are not 
complete adepts in marketing. we offer some rules derived 


from an authority of great experience relative to the choice $ 


of meats and fish. 

Ox Beef, when it is young, will have a fine, open grain, 
and a good red color; the fat should be white. The grain 
of cow beef is closer, and the lean scarcely so red as that of 
ox beef. When you see beef, of which the fat is hard and 
skinny, and the lean of a deep red, you may suppose it to be 
of an inferior kind; and when the meat is old, you may know 
it by a line of horny texture running through the meat of 
the ribs. 

Veal is generally preferred of a delicate whiteness; but it 
is apt to be more juicy and well flavored when of a deeper 
color. When you ehooso veal, cndeavor to look at the loin, 
which will afford you the best means of judging of the veal 
generally; for, if the kidney, which you will find on the 
under side of one end of the loin, be deeply enveloped in 
white and firm-looking fat, the meat will certainly be good; 
and the same appearance will enable you to judge if it has 
been recently killed. The kidney is the’part which changes 
the first, and then the suet around it becomes soft, and the 
meat flabby and spotted. 

Mutton must be chosen by the firmness and fineness of 
the grain, its good color, and firm, white fat. 

Lamb will not keep long after it is killed. The vein in 
the neck is bluish when the meat is fresh, but green when 
it is stale. In the hind quarter you may discover its condi- 
tion by examining the kidney and the knuckle, for the for- 
mer has a slight smell, and the knuckle is not firm, when 
the meat has been too long killed. 

Pork should have a thin rind; and when it is fresh, the 
meat is smooth and cool; but when it looks flabby, and is 
clammy to the touch, it is not good. If you perceive many 
enlarged glands, or, as they are usually termed, kernels, in 
the fat of pork, you may conclude that the pig has been 
diseased, and the pork cannot be wholesome. 

Bacon should also have a thin rind; the fat should bo 
firm, and inclined to a reddish color; and the lean shonld 
adhere firmly to the bone, and have no yellow streaks in it. 


When you are purchasing a ham, have a knife stuck in it 2 


to the bone, which, if the ham be well cured, may be drawn 
out again without having any of the meat edhering to it, 
and without your perceiving any disagreeable smell. A 
short ham is reckoned the best. 

Venison, when young, will have the fat clear and bright, 
and this ought also to be of a considerable thickness. When 
you do not wish to have it in a very high state, a knife 
plunged into either the haunch or the shoulder, and drawn 
out, will by the smell enable you to judge if.ghe meat be 
sufficiently fresh. 

With regard to venison, which, as it is not an every day 
article of diet, it may be convenient to keep for some time 


that animal putrefaction is checked by fresh burnt charcoal; 
by means of which, therefore, the venison may be prevented 
from getting worse, although it cannot be restored to its 
original freshness. The meat should be placed in a hollow 
dish, and charcoal powder be strewed over it until it cover 
the joint to the thickness of half an inch. 
RULES FOR CHOOSING FISH. 

Turbet should have the under side of a yellowish white; 
for when it is very transparent, blue, or thin, it is not good: 
tho whole fish should be thick and firm. 


‘ 
3 high merit, and not inferior performances. 
: or buffet should be of elegant construction, and the plate 
3 and glass placed upon it be kept in the highest degree of 
> order and brightness. Connected with the dining-room 


ane. 


$ and firmness of the flesh, and the clear freshness of the eyes, 
2 are proofs of its being good. Tho whole fish should be firm 
3 and thick. 
g Salmon should have a fine red flesh and gills; the scalcs 
} should be bright, and the whole fish firm. 
$ Fresh water fish may be chosen by similar observations 
respecting the firmness of the flesh, and the clear appcar- 
$ ance of the eyes. 
In a Lobster lately caught, you may put the claws in mo- 
$ tion by pressing the eyes with your fingers; but when it has 
been long caught, that muscular action is not excited. The 
freshness of boiled lobsters may be determined by the elas- 
3 ticity of the tail, which is flaccid when they heve lost any 
$ degree of their freshness. Their goodness, independent of 
$ freshness, is determined by their weight, the heaviest being 
always the best. 
; The goodness of the Crab is known by its weight, also; 
for, when it proves light, the flesh is generally found to be 
wasted and watery. If in perfection, the joints of the legs 
will be stiff, and the body will have an agreeable smell. The 
eyes, by a dull appearance, betray the crab has been long 
caught. 

In fresh Oysters the shell is firmly closed; if at all opened, 

the oysters are not fresh. 
RULES FOR CHOOSING POULTRY. 

In the choice of poultry, the age of the bird is the chief 
point to be attended to. 

A young Turkey has a smooth, black leg; in an old one, 
the legs are rough and reddish. 

In Domestic Fowls, the combs and the legs are smooth 
when the bird is young; and rough when it is old. 

The bills and the feet of Geese aro yellow, and have few 
hairs upon them when the bird is young; but they are red 
N if it be old. The feet of a goose are pliable when the bird ie 
N fresh killed; and dry and stiff when it has been some time 
>) killed. Geese are called green till they are two or three 
3 months old. 

Ducks should be chosen by the feet, which should be 
3 supple; and they should, also, have a plump and hard breast. 
: The feet of a tame duck are yellowish—those of a wild one 
2 reddish. 
> Pigeons should alWays be eaten while they are fresh: 
N when they !ook flabby and discolored about the under part, 
} they have been kept too long. The feet, like those of moet 
$ other poultry, show the age of the bird: when they are sup- 
3 ple, it is young: when stiff, it is old. Tame pigeons are 
larger than wild pigeons. 

Partridges have yellow legs, and a dark-colored bill when 
young. They are not in season till after the first of Septem- 
ber. 
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“Of all appeals—although 

I grant the power of pathos, and of gold, 
Of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling—no 

Method’s more sure at moments to take hold 
Of the best feelings of mankind, which grow 

More tender, as we every day behold, 
Than that all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soil—the dinner bell.” 


‘ 
s 
s 
‘ 


; Naturally, each room should be furnished in accordanes 
> with th for which it is intended. A “solid simplicity” 
after it has begun to get high or tainted, it is useful to know $ a cSt ee bang. oe ae ers 


3 should characterize the arrangement of the dining-room— 
} but this should not preclude good taste. The erticles of 
$ furniture should harmonize with each other, and where it 
is not necessary to exercise strict economy, an elegant tura 
of mind may gratify itself by the introduction of exquisite 
carvings and fine workmanship. Busts and pictures pro 
perly find place in a dining-room, but they should be of 
The sideboard 
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should be a butler’s pantry, in which should be kept articles > Carefully attend to the watering of all the plants, giving 
of plate, &c. “Glass and china belong to the butler’s de- $ it to cach as often as necessary, and in proportion to its con 
partment.” Articles of plate should be well washed with 3 $ sumption; observing always to administer it sparingly te 
hot water, and then be “rubbed over with a mixture of $ the succulent kinds. 

levigated hartshorn and spirits of turpentine, which isan} The pouring of water, occasionally, through the rose of a 
excellent preparation for cleaning plate and renewing its : watering-pot, over the branches of the shrubby kinds would 
polish.” Good leathers should always be provided for clean- 3 g greatly refresh them, and wash off the dust collected on the 
ing plate, and two of them be kept in use, one for rubbing } § leaves; which would give them a clean and pleasing appear- 
off the powder, and the other for polishing. Plate should $ $ ance: but this should be done late in the evening when the 
be cleaned once or twice each week. The powder should be} sun has lost its power for the day. 

earefully and entirely rubbed off the plate, lest it retain the 8 Such pots as are plunged, must be turned full around in 
odor of the turpentine. When silver has been laid by for their seats at least once a week. to prevent the roots pene- 
some length of time, and has become much tarnished, it } trating into the surrounding earth, through the holes in the 
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must be well boiled in soap and water before it is cleaned 
with the powder 


wen. 





OUR GARDEN FOR AUGUST. 

Bulbous Roots for autumn blooming should all be in the § 
ground the first week in this mouth, if they were not planted 3 N 
in July. The seeds of tulips, lilies, hyacinths, crown im- 3 
perials, narcissuses, irises, or of any other kind of bulbs, $ N 
whose seeds are ripe, may now be sown, in order to obtain } N 
new varieties. These, if sown as soon after being ripe as 3 
they are sufficiently dry and hardened, will vegetate the $ N 
ensuing spring; but if kept out of the ground till that period, } 
very few of them will come up fcr a full year after. 

Collecting Flowering Plants from the Woods, Fields, and § : 
Swamps.—Many beautiful ornamental plants may now be 
collected from the woods, fields, and swamps, which would 
grace and embellish the flower garden and pleasure-grounds, 
if introduced there, and that at a season when the general 
run of cultivated flowers are out of bloom; such as lobelias 
of various kinds, asters, euphorbias, gentianas, hardy her- 
baceous geraniums, hibiscuses, different kints of irises, lysi- 
machias or lone-stripe, orchises, oxalises, phloxes, solidagon 
or golden rod, spigelias, veronicas, varieties of the lily, to- 
gether with an immense number of other beautiful plants. 

All the above, and any other kinds you meet with, that are 
worthy of notice, may be taken up, whether in, or out of 
flower, with balls of earth, brought home, and planted im- 
mediately; on taking them up, cut off the flower gtems, if 
any, and when planted give water and shade for a few days 
to the fibrous-rooted kinds; next year they will flower luxu- 
riantly, after which, each sort may be propagated in its 
Proper season. Observe in planting, to give each respective 
kind a soil and situation as nearly similar as possible to that 
in which you found it in its wild state. 

Flowering Plants in Pots——Such annual and other flower- 
ing plants as are in pots must now be carefully supplied with 
water; some kinds requiring it twiee a day in very dry 
Weather, others once a day, and a few sorts not so often. As 
to the consumption of water, there is an astonishing differ- $ 
eace in the constitutions of plants, some absorbing and dis- : 
charging it so quickly as to excite surprise, and others but § N 
very slowly; therefore you must supply each respective kind, $ 
sccording to its habit and necessity. ; 

Herbaceous Plants that are past bloom should be cut down 
now, the earth should be loosened in the tops of all pots ¢ $ 
containing flowering plants, and box edging should be trim- $ 
med if required. Also gather flower-seeds as they ripen and $ N 
Preserve them till the season of sowing; most kinds will keep $ 
better and longer in their pods or husks than when rubbed $ $ 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. 1.—Dinner Dress or PiInK OrnGanpy.—The skirt is 
2 trimmed with seven flounces. Body high, with a low under- 
> lining and round at the waist. Over this body a cape of the 
$ material of the dress may be worn at pleasure. A bow and 
ends of pink silk, trimmed with a figured ribbon, is worn at 
the waist. Short sleeves composed of two ruffles. 

Fic. 1.—WaAtkina Dress OF FRENCH SILK, IN LILAC AND 
waite Srripes.—Mantle of the same material as the dress. 
Sun hat of white French lawn, trimmed with a bouquet of 
field flowers. 

Fic. m1.—Gi1z? Bopy.—This is a new style entirely. The 
dress is of poplin of a striped or chequered pattern, on a 
grey ground. It is trimmed with buttons and braid of the 
color called Groscilles-des-Alpes. The corsage is open in front 
and high at the back; it forms a gilet in front of the waist 
and a basque behind. The sleeves are wide and with a smal! 
epaulet on the shoulder. The corsage and sleeves are trim- 
med with braid, Groseilles-des- Alpes. The skirt has a flounce 
ala Anglaise, with a small heading edged with braid. 

Fig. 1v.—Litac S11k Dress, trimmed with fleunces of the 
same, which last are themselves decorated with a narrow 
lilac flounce of a darker tint. Body high and plain. Waist 
round, with a band. Five large bows of lighter lilac in the 
middle and darker outside decorate the front. Sleeves wide 
and long, slashed open in front. The fullness at top and at 
the wrist is confined by flat plaits. The edge of the opening 
is trimmed with a flounce having a narrow one under it of 
a darker tint. In this sleeve there is a very full tulle sleeve 
ten inches longer than the arm so as to furm puffs. A lilac 
gimp trimming fastened to four buttons on each side crosses 
the opening in zig-zage. through which the tulle is seen. A 
large tulle puff at the end terminates the sleeve. A bow 
like those on the body is placed at the top of the sleeve on 
the shoulder. The dress has three rows of flounces. The 
first, at top, consists of three flounces a nail wide. The 
second, three flounces about an inch wider. The third, four 
flounces, an inch wider still. These flounces are pinked in 
vandykes and slightly drawn. They have each a little 
~ under-flounce an inch and a half wide, also pinked and 
drawn much fuller than the upper flounce. These little 


3 underflounces are sewed under the larger flounce, so as for 


abont an inch of their width to be covered. Lace collar. 
Fie, v.—Wa xine Dress, with the fashionable Casaqne, 
§ tense flowing sleeves, and skirt embroidered in front. This 
is a very beautiful dress for the sea-shore or springs. 
Fie. VI -— JACKET or Waite Pique oR MARSEILLES, with 


oat. N half-tight sleeves, just allowing the hand to pass; the bot- 
Shifting into larger Pots and giving fresh earth to plants, N tom of the sleeve is embellished with a festooned trimming, 

should be done in the first week in this month, particularly 3 3 as is also the collar. A handsome binding is put on the 

with oranges, lemons, and to such other plants as are too 3 edge of the cuff. The figures on the front of the jacket are 

much confined, and that have perfected their spring and $ formed by a braid like that on the cuffs; small buttons are 

‘immer shoots, previous to their beginning to push their ; interspersed here and there among the braiding. 

sutumn growths. Fie. vu.—Tae Ficnu Car.orta, composed of bouillonnes 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





of black spotted tulle and insertion of black guipure. Round 
the throat, a ruche of black lace. The fichu is edged with 
black lace and rows of black velvet. 

Fic. vit.—Rapaart Spencer to wear with dresses that 
are cut low in the neck and square. It is composed of rows 
of either cambric or Valenciennes insertion and edging. The 
puffing below the insertion is to have ribbon run through it, 
to match the bows in color. 

Genera, Remarnxs.—For muslins and bareges, flounces, and 
double, or even treble skirts will be the most fashionable; 
the bodies having either both backs and fronts fulled, or the 
fronts only; the sleeves very wide and open, or the three- 


trimmed to give an air of richness to the long sleeve, which 
has no garniture. 

Equestrian CosTuME Yor Lapres admits of so little varia- 
tion, that we have scarcely any change of fashion to notice 
in this style of dress. It may, however, be mentioned that 
riding-habits with basques will, this spring, not be so gene- 
rally adopted as heretofi The corsage is finished at the 
top with a small collar, and fastened up to the throat with 
fancy buttons. The skirt is no less ample and long than 
ever. Myrtle green, dark blue, and black, are the hues 
generally preferred for riding-habits. The round hat, or one 
of the forms recently adopted, 1s ornamented with a cock’s 





plume. The gloves are either of the gauntlet form, or the 
common habit gloves. A small linen collar and neck-tie 
complete the costume. Neck-ties of colored or black moire 
or satin are among the newest which have appeared for 


quarter bishop, but for very warm: weather the open sleeve 
is preferable. With the colored muslins, straight scarfs or 
mantles of the same material, printed to correspond, are 
likely to be much in favor. < 
Camprics anp Jaconers printed in exquisite colors and 3 Tiding-dresses. 
designs, are one of the novelties of the season; these are; BONNETS are being made more and more simple. Those 
made with double skirt, the second forming open tunic, and $ °f straw or horse-hair are very pretty, trimmed with a black 
contrasting with the first, in the style of the second figure $ Silk curtain, red and black poppies on one side, and black 
in our first plate; with these, are also sold scarfs and mantles < strings, with the “Empress wreath,” which goes across the 
to correspond. $ top of the inside cap, made of small red and black poppies, 
Sxrars of dresses are worn very long and full, although ; The latest style for bonnets is much more becoming to most 
an attempt has been made to introduce them with the faces than the pointed tops so long worn. The bonnets are 
breadths cut narrow at the top: this is a style which will $ 2°W made larger, and very wide at the sides, at the face, 


not readily be adopted, and it will be a very long time before § With long ends meeting under the chin. 
they become generally worn. $ S#awis or Ware Musiin, made large and trimmed with 





Fiounces aNp Dovsiz SxiRTs are equally in favor: the N two deep ruffies, are very much worn, as well as shaw] map- 


first skirt is plain, the second is always trimmed either at s telets of the same material as the dress. 
the sides oron the bottom; sometimes they have three or: A™erican and English women, on going to Paris, are 
Quillings or flutings 2 astonished at the quantity of black used by the French 


four narrow flounces on the top skirt. . ’ : 
of ribbon are a favorite trimming for double skirts. Full } ladies in almost every article of their dress, and still more 
single skirts may have pyramids rising from the bottom, to $ astonished at its not giving them a sombre-looking toilet. 
about two-thirds the length of the skirt, producing a very N It is because all the other colors in the dress or bonnet are 
stylish effect, The ordinary quilling or plaiting, which has ; so very brilliant that the black merely has the effect of 
been so long the fashion, has been replaced by one called the ; ®°ftening them down. Black is a very becoming color, and 
ruche contratrie, which consists in the folds of the upper por- , might be successfully worn by our ladies. A new color, 
tion of the ruche or quilling being turned one way, while : called the “ Mauve Imperatrice,” which is not quite a violet, 
those of the lower portion are turned in the contrary direc- } but something between the lilac and the violet, has been 
tion. This ruche has a very pleasing effect, and is less likely } 1utroduced by the ribbon merchants, and is now extending 
to catch the dust than the old one called the ruche a la veille, $ t@ dresses. It is a beautiful color; but to those of our read- 
Bopres or Dresszs have either a point both back and : ers who are in the habit of putting on their dresses or bon- 
front, or are made round to be worn with a ribbon or a belt § nets more than begat on twice, we would recommend & mere 
and buckle. Some haye adopted the Medicis jacket, which } durable shade, as it fades dreadfully. 
is only a very short kind of basque, which fits closely over JewetRy is almost as liable to change in chage a 
the figure below the waist like a yoke. The long point back $ bonnets and sleeves. Among the recent novelties in jewelry, 


and front, however, gives the most grace to the figure, we 3 may be mentioned some bracelets with medallions contain- 
think. $ ing hair. Each medallion may contain the hair of a different 
A fashion which was popular some years, is again coming 3 relative or friend; and thus, though firming part of the same 
in vogue, though it is not as set very generally adopted, that ; bracelet, the hair of several individuals is kept scoparate and 
is the open body, exposing a handsome chemisette in front. $ distinct. In these bracelets the centre medallion is usually 
SuEevs are in great variety; the various styles of , ws for initials, which are inscribed sometimes in gold 
form, very wide and open, will be in great favor: those left ; and sometimes in diamonds, or other precious stones. Now 
that round corsages, or corsages without points, are again 


n in the front of the arm should be lined i 3 
ope ‘ . o Hned with white ellk 3 fashionable, a Parisian hair worker has conceived the idea 


Some are close to the arm nearly to the elbow, th 4 
ehirdbics hag magpie making ceintures, or waist-bands of hair, which are fast- 


wide and open. In spite of the continued efforts of the $ 4 with a beck 
dressmakers to prevent it, the tight sleeve Will certainly or ona, 


reign supreme after the summer months are past; even now, : 
all dresses of dark material, such as black or brown silk, 
satin, or moire antique, are made with the old-fashioned > CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

sleeve, quite tight to the arm, and buttoned round the wrist. ; Fig. 1.—Dness ror Youna G1rt.—{See wood cut on page 3.)— 
The sleeve is in some cases terminated by a large linen cuff, } This is a very suitable dress for the sea-shore and springs. 
which turns back, and in others by a small goffered ruffle, $ Fre. 1.—Dress ror titrLe Bor.—{ See wood cut on page 8.)— 
which falls on the gloved hand. Of course thjs sleeve will N This is a Hungarian pattern, and is made like a loose sack 
only be adopted for walking-dress, as la manche pagode, with } coat, girded around the waist with a sash, the sash to be of 
lace under-sleeve, will always be the mode for dinners and N the same color as the lining of the collar, which is what 
small soirees.. The dressmakers object to this sleeve, be- ° tailors call a rolling one. 

cause of the absence of all trimming; in buying this last ? In our June and July numbers we gave descriptions of 
they always have their profit, and will not make a dress for é the materials most fashionable, this summer, for children’s 
which the trimming is brought to them. The tight sleeve ¢ wear, and also of the various styles. There is nothing new 
requires a cap or jockey at the top, which should be well : to add. 
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SWISS WATCH-POCKET: IN STRAW. 
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LOW-NECKED CAPE. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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WALKING DRESS FOR FALL, 
































